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NO BRITISH REPRISALS, 
SAYS E. M. MOUNTAIN 


Tells The Eastern Underwriter That 
Albany Legislation Makes Business 
“Practically Impossible” 








HARD TO TRACE OWNERSHIP 





Superintendent Phillips Says Law is 
on Statute Books and Must 
Be Enforced 





There was little information in the 
ofices of the British companies here 
this week regarding the cabled stories 
of alleged meetings i. London at which 
the subject of American commitments 
has been discussed because of the pas- 
sage of the amendment to Section 45 
of the New York Insurance Law, requir- 
ing all American owned risks to be re- 
ported through the United States 
branches, which will result in millions 
more being sent over here in reserves. 
Nearly everybody is waiting for mail 
advices. 

Cable From Sir E. M. Mountain 

The Eastern Underwriter sent a cable 
to Sir Edward M. Mountain, general 
manager of the Eagle, Star & British 
Dominions, and one of the most suc- 
cessful of the British underwriters, 
asking him to cable something about 
the situation. He sent this message: 

London, Juné 28. 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: No 
question of retaliation, but the American 
law, as understood here at this writing, 
makes business practically impossible. 

Mountain. 

The Eagle, Star & British Dominions, 
by the way, had a marine premium in- 
come last year of £1,503,829, and in its 
annual statement transferred £300,000 
to reserve fund and £17,500 to the in- 
vestment reserve fund on this business, 
although it was a decrease over the 
previous year of £172,079. George W. 
Blossom, of Fred S. James & Co., Unit- 
ed States managers of the Eagle, Star 
& British Dominions, sailed for Europe 
this week on the “Mauretania.” 

A Head Underwriter’s Views 

One of the leading British Head 
Office officials now in this country said 
to The Eastern Underwriter on Wednes- 
day, when shown Sir Edward Moun- 
tain’s cable: 

“Tam a little bit out of touch with 
the situation, as I have not.been in Eng- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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HOUSING POLICY OF 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Home Buyer in Case of Death to Pro- 
tect His Liability on Decreasing 
Mortgage 








TERMS OF UNIQUE CONTRACT 





Combines Rates of Endowment at 
Age 85 and One Year Term 
Insurance Plan 





Many employers, housing companies 
and realty corporations are endeavor- 
ing to build and sell homes to their 
employes and industrial workers, and 
many building and loan associations 
and mortgage companies are likewise 
willing to loan their funds on bonds 
and mortgage so that dwellings may be 
erected and sold. 

For the purpose of aiding such un- 
dertakings, and as a means to enable 
a home buyer in case of his death to 
protect his liability on any decreasing 
mortgage covering his dwelling, and 
also to permit a holder of such a mort- 
gage to insure the owner of the prop- 
erty for the amount of the mortgage 
debt, the Metropolitan Life has con- 
structed a policy called a Mortgage Re- 
demption policy, which is a combina- 
tion of its Ordinary Endowment at 
Age 85 and One Year Term policies. 

From $2,000 To $10,000 

These policies are issued in sums 
varying from $2,000 to $10,000. For 
every $5,000 or fraction thereof of total 
insurance, a minimum of $1,000 of En- 
dowment at Age 85 insurance is re- 
quired, The total amount of insurance 
will cover the mortgage indebtedness, 
and the One Year Term insurance em- 
braced in the policy will decrease year- 
ly in accordance with the stipulated 
reduction of the mortgage in the sum 
of $250 or multiples thereof, 

An individual policy is issued upon 
the completion of regular ordinary ap- 
plication and upon satisfactory evidence 
of insurability. A statement signed by 
the applicant showing the stipulated 
annual reduction of the mortgage is 
required to be attached to the applica- 
tion, 

The rates for the Endowment at Age 
85 are the Company’s Ordinary rates 
for standard lives, and these rates com- 
bined with the One Year Term insur- 
ance rates will give the yearly pre- 
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mium on the Mortgage Redemption pol- 
icy. 

Under the Endowment at Age 85 the 
rate and the amount of insurance do 
not change from year to year, but the 
rate per $1,000 under the One Year 
Term insurance increases with the age, 
while the amount of insurance de- 
creases with the reduction of the mort- 
gage, thus making the total premium 
vary from year to year until only the 
endowment insurance remains. To il- 
lustrate: a home buyer age 25 has a 
mortgage on his home for $5,000 which 
is payable in five yearly instalments 
of $1,000 each. This means that the 
policy will be issued combining $1,000 
of insurance on the Endowment at 
Age 85 plan with $4,000 on the One 
Year Term insurance plan. 

Illustration of Rate 
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4 2,000 18.19 26,82 
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The insurance after the fourth year 
will continue for $1,000 with a payment 
of a level premium of $18.19. 

As another example: A home buyer, 
age 25, has a mortgage on his home of 
$10,000, which is to be annually reduced 
by the payment of 5 per cent of the 
principal, or $500. The policy to cover 
such a mortgage would be composed of 
$2,000 of Endowment at Age 85 Insur- 
ance and $8,000 of One-year Term In- 
surance. The plan and mode of reduc- 
tion would take place as follows: 
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The amount of term insurance con- 
tinues to decrease in this instance 
$500 yearly until it reaches zero. The 
endowment insurance, however, will 
continue for $2,000 after the sixteenth 
year with the continued payment of a 
level premium of $36.38. 

An applicant may desire a larger 
amount of Endowment at Age 85 In- 
surance than the minimum required. 
To illustrate: A home buyer, age 25, 
has a mortgage on his home of $5,000, 
which is payable in five yearly instal- 
ments of $1,000 each, and desires $3,000 
of Endowment at Age 85 and $2,000 of 
Term Insurance, This means that the 
policy will be issued combining $3,000 
of Insurance on the Endowment at 
Age 85 Plan with $2,000 on the One- 
year Term Insurance Plan, and the 
manner of the reduction of the Term 
Insurance would be as follows: 
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The Insurance after the second year 
will continue for $3,000 with a payment 
of a level premium of $54.57. 

The premium on the Endowment at 
Age 85 and the premium on the One- 
Year Term Insurance are not payable 
separately, but both combined consti- 
tute the premium payable under this 
policy. The premium is an annual pre- 
mium which may be payable quarterly 
or semi-annually. 


When Policy Is Transferred 

If the policy is to be taken out by 
the borrower and transferred to the 
holder of the mortgage for his security, 
the application for insurance should be 
made payable to the estate of the in- 
sured and then assigned by the insured 
to said holder. The policy may, how- 
ever, be taken out by the holder of the 
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desire and ideal. 








“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life: 
American Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone 
of modern life insurance. The “contribution plan” of sur- 
plus distribution, used almost universally by American 
The Continuous Instalment policy, the basic 
form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life”’—known in every household. 


policies and service, notable financial strength, co-opera- 
tion with agencies. Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


The 
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mortgage, in his position as a creditor 
of the borrower, or the applicant may, 
in his application, designate the mort- 
gugee as beneficiary. 

Paid-up or loan values, cash surrender 
values and continued insurance are avail- 
able after the expiration of the third 
policy year, but the amounts are de- 
termined on the amount of the Endow- 


ment at Age 85 Insurance embraced un- 
der this policy. 

The rates are participating and the 
placing of this policy counts ag Ordi- 
nary placed business for the _ full 
amount. 

Disability and Double Indemnity pro- 
visions are not purchaseable with this 
policy. 
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The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
i eee $ 194,545 $ ° 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 
1875 . 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
i re 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
IOUS: kinks 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 ..58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 


Received from Policyholders..................$172,071,765 

aid to Policyholders since organi- 

.. 130,142,891 

Assets held as security for policy- 
Pea iipe 
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Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 


NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919. .....$37,342,844 
A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 


For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 


1920 


58,215,528 188,358,419 


$16,286,654 
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Split $200,000 Club 
Into Three Parts 


ACTION BY NEW YORK 





LIFE 





One Club Will Consist of Those Who 
Must Top $200,000; Others to 
Be Grouped 





The $200,000 Club of the New York 
Life has grown to such proportions that 
it becomes impossible to satisfactorily 
hold a convention of all the club mem- 
bers at any one place. The program 
of increasing to $250,000 the amount 
necessary in order to be an invited 
delegate to the convention has not re- 
sulted in materially reducing the num- 
ber entitled to attend the meeting. It 
has been decided to change the pro 
gram for the year beginning July 1 as 
follows: 

1. Every agent who qualifies as a 
member of the $200,000 Club, under 
Club rules, will be entitled to attend a 
$200,000 Club convention. 2. The $200,- 
000 club members will be divided, for 
convention purposes, into three or 
more groups, and three or more con- 
ventions, which will be attended by ex- 
ecutive officers and Home Office staff. 
3. The first group of the $200,000 club 
will consist of the “Top Two Hundred” 
—the agents paying for the largest 
amount of business in the club year. 
4. After eliminating the “Top Two Hun- 
dred” the remaining $200,000 club mem- 
bers will be divided into two or more 
groups and will meet in separate 
places, the groups being chosen more 
or less along geographical lines. 
5. Otherwise than as above, the $200,- 
000 club year and its rules will remain 
as heretofore. After this year $100,000 
club meetings will be held strictly by 
departments, each department holding 
its own. 





PRESIDENT MERCHANTS LIFE 

Actuary F,. H. Davis has been elected 
secretary of the Merchants Life, suc- 
ceeding R. S. Wilson, who resigned re- 
cently on account of ill health, and will 
fill both positions. Mr. Wilson is some- 
what improved in health but is not yet 
strong. He is locating in California 
and will act as home office representa- 
tive of the company on the Pacific 
Coast. F. R. Jones, formerly secretary 
and general manager of the Prairie Life 
of Omaha, has been made assistant 
secretary. 





$1,000,000 CORPORATION CASE 

Another million dollar corporation 
insurance case has been written in Chi- 
cago, Benjamin E. Bensinger, president 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, manufacturers of billiard tables, 
phonographs and automobile tires, hav- 
ing taken out $1,000,000 life insurance 
in, favor of that company. It was taken 
on the ordinary life plan. The business 
was handled and placed by Leo A. Loeb, 
president of Loeb’s Insurance Agency 
Company, and Stumes & Loeb, asso- 
ciate general agents of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life in Chicago, the firm 
being composed of Charles B. Stumes 
and Arthur A. Loeb. 





LIQUIDATING OUR DEBT 

The life insurance salesman has a 
great liability: To live long enough to 
call on enough people, to write a suffi- 
cient number of applications, to leave 
an inheritance to thousands of widows, 
tens of thousands of children, and pro 
vide for the days when the shadows of 
life lengthen--is an ambition worthy of 
only the highest aspiration. 

Remember, it is only by applications 
we can liquidate the debt. Life insur- 
ance is indeed a wonderful business. 
—-Indianapolis Bulletin of the Provident 
Life & Trust. 





SELL DARE LUMBER COMPANY 

The Dare Lumber Company, of Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., which figured so prom- 
inently in the Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
sale, has been sold for $800,000, the 
purchaser of the property (which was 
auctioned,) being the Metropolitan Life. 
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Eubank Michigan 
Manager Canada Life 


HEADQUARTERS IN DETROIT 





Former Assistant Superintendent of 
Massachusetts Mutual Had Brilli- 
ant Record in War 





Gerald A. Eubank, who has made a 
splendid record as Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, has resigned to become 
manager of the Canada Life for Michi- 
gan, headquarters in Detroit. He came 
to the Massachusetts Mutual after his 
discharge from the Navy, and in an- 
nouncing his resignation Vice-President 
Sargeant said this week in “The Radia- 
tor’: 

““Jerry’ Eubank is a dyed-in-the-wool 
field man. He realizes that in this 
branch of the service rewards are the 
greatest and most quickly attained, and 
his decision to take up this work again 
is in keeping with his expressed opin- 
ions and in line with his business in- 
clinations. We regret that we had no 
suitable opening in our own field which 
could have been assigned him.” 

Mr. Eubank is a Texan, and lived 
there until 1908 when he enlisted in 
the Navy. After four years in the regu 
lar service he became representative of 
the Connecticut Mutual at Baltimore, 
where he remained until May, 1915, 
when he was appointed general agent 
by that Company for Virginia. While 
engaged in this work he enrolled in the 
Naval Reserve as assistant paymaster. 

Shortly after he went abroad under 
Admiral Sims as one of a party of five 
officers detailed by the Navy Depart- 
ment to explain the benefits of War 
Risk Insurance. This work he finished 
in April, 1918, after 90 per cent of the 
entire naval personnel in foreign sta- 
tions and waters had been insured. He 
was then assigned as supply officer of 
Navy Base 8 at St. Nazaire, one of the 
largest of the ports of entrance in France 
of American troops. On August 15, 1918, 
he was transferred to the United States 
Naval Railway Batteries and was soon 
headed for the French front where he 
remained until the armistice was 
signed. He saw active service with 
General Mangin of the Tenth French 
Army Corps and with General Deb- 
eney’s First French Army Corps at St. 
Quentin. At the time he left the Navy 
he held the rank of lieutenant. 

Mr. Eubank succeeds M. H. Zachar- 
ias who will continue as special repre- 
sentative of the Canada Life. 





FISKE TALKS ASSOCIATION 


President Haley Fiske of the Metro- 
politan Life presented the claims of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers to the convention of the Colo- 
rado agents of that company held in 
Denver June 22d. As a@ result of his 


portrayal of the benefits of Association * 


membership the entire Colorado staff of 
eighty-eight men decided to make the 
Metropolitan 100 per cent in associa- 
tion membership. Mr. Fiske has made 
similar talks on the value of associa- 
tion membership this year in thirty- 
four cities where the Metropolitan has 
held its triennial meetings. 

The first sixty-five associations filing 
paid membership reports with Corre- 
sponding Secretary Ensign of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
show a paid membership of 8,931. This 
was from June ist to 17th. Seventy- 
four Associations are yet to be heard 
from indicating that if the same ratio 
of increase is maintained the National 
Association’s goal of 20,000 members in 
1920 is in sight. ‘ 





BUCKNER ON PERKINS 


Thomas A. Buckner, of the New York 
Life, has issued to members of Nylic 
a long tribute to the memory of George 
W. Perkins. It starts: “A marvelous 
man has passed away. A true friend 
to every Nylic has gone. We all mourn 
him and we shall all miss him.” 
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Fidelity Leaders 
Meet at Seashore 


FINE LIST OF SPEAKERS 





Income for Life Sales Demonstration; 
Also, One on Inheritance Tax 
Given 





One of the most interesting conven- 
tions which the Fidelity Mutual Life 
has ever held is in session in Atlantic 
City this week. The convention was 
formally opened by Frank H. Sykes, 
manager of agencies, as temporary 
chairman. He was followed by Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, now commissioner of 
emigration, who is the retiring presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Leaders Club. 
President Talbot came next with a word 
of greeting, after which the mayor of 
Atlantic City, E. L. Bader, delivered 
an address of welcome. 

Professor John Dennis Mahoney, of 
the Philadelphia public schools, and 
one of the cleverest men affiliated with 
life insurance, had charge of the instal- 
lation of officers, which was the next 
feature. 

The first of the list of papers on the 
program was by Professor S. S. Hueb- 
ner, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who talked on the business use of life 
insurance. The managers’ conference 
was held on Tuesday afternoon with F. 
H. Sykes presiding. Wednesday and 
Thursday mornings were given over to 
real sales talk. The program for both 
days follows: “Present Day Opportuni- 
ties for the Real Life Insurance Man,” 
Clayton M. Hunsicker, Philadelphia; 
“Psychology of Selling Life Insurance,” 
Dr. John A. Stevenson, director, School 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; “Bank- 
ing Functions of Life Insurance Funds,” 
F. X. Quinn, vice-president. 

Sales Demonstration—“Income for 
Life,” Agent—F. W. Hagen, Philadel- 
phia; Prospect—F. D. Brown, Philadel- 
phia. A _ professional man, married, 
with three children, and an income of 
$10,000 a year. “How to Get Settle- 
ment With Application”—Three-Minute 
Talks, T. L. Wardlaw, Columbia, S. C.; 
R. C. Grimes, Topeka, Kas.; Chas. S. 
Sutton, Kansas City; T. A. Murrell, 
Louisville; “The Fidelity of the Future,” 
E. W. Marshall, assistant actuary; 
“Common Errors in Submitting Busi- 
ness,” R. F. Tull, manager, department 
of issue, 

Sales Demonstration—“Inheritance 
Tax Insurance,” Agent—George W. 
Porter, New York City; Prospect—J. 
E. Poteet, New York City. “Service 
Leads,” Frank H. Sykes, manager of 
agencies; Sales Demonstration—“Busi- 
ness Insurance,” (as applied to a small 
business partnership), Agent—J. M. 
Bloodworth, St. Louis, Mo.; Prospects 
—L. E. Wasson and E. C. Bloodworth, 
St. Louis, Mo.; “Federal Tax Laws and 
the Proceeds of Life Insurance Poli- 
cies,” W. K. Miller, Claim Department. 

On Thursday afternoon there was a 
period of rapid-fire three-minute talks 
to bring out new ideas, and Harry C. 
Spillman, manager, educational depart- 
ment of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, talked on “Personality as a 
Basic Factor in Selling.” 

On Friday morning Wilson M. Taylor, 
a sales efficiency expert of New York, 
discussed “The Science of Approach.” 





GUARDIAN APPOINTMENT 


Dr. Charles B. Piper, since 1908 
superintendent of the inspection depart- 
ment of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
has resigned to become medical direc- 
tor of the Guardian Life. The execu- 
tive committee of the Northwestern 
Mutual LAfe adopted resolutions, read- 
ing: “We desire to record our apprecia- 
tion of the efficient and valuable serv- 
ices rendered to the Company by Dr. 
Piper during his twelve years of ten- 
ure of office and our regret occasioned 
by his voluntary retirement.” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














Stuart V. Foster, of Arcata, 


TheCase Cal., was a prosperous farm- 
of Stuart er, 26 years old, when his 
V. Foster father-in-law died suddenly, 


September 12, 1919. Mr. 
Foster was apparently as strong, physi- 
cally, as any man in Humboldt County 
and had $3,000 Life Insurance in our 
Company. But Chester C. Morrell, lo- 
cal agent at Arcata, knowing that the 
time to take Life Insurance is when 
you can get it, urged him to apply for 
a new policy, It is hardly surprising 
that, even under the influence of the 
recent death in his family, he should 
question seriously the wisdom of buy- 
ing more. 

Some of his neighbors said, “Why 
spend money foolishly? You are prob- 
ably the healthiest man among us. You 
can do more with your money than an 
insurance company can”; and similar 
pleasant remarks. Our agent met all 
these comments with the stern advice: 
“Protect your family.” And as Mrs, 
Foster approved of this advice, he ap- 
plied for $7,000 Ordinary Life, being ex- 
amined September 17, 1919. Five days 
later he was operated on for appendi- 
citis, actually before the application 
reached the Home Office. He recovered, 
however, and on December 11 made a 
new application for Ordinary Life. 

The Company issued a 20-Year En- 
dowment, which displeased Mr. Foster, 
but the agent presented good argu- 
ments why it should be accepted, and 
wrote the general agent’s office, Janu- 
ary 12, 1920, “Believe me, I had to work 
hard to persuade him that the Com- 
pany was justified in its action, Remit- 
tance for premium enclosed.” 

This spring Mr. Foster developed an 
infection of the mastoid bone, as a re- 
sult of influenza, which was followed by 
an abscess on the brain. From this our 
policyholder died May 6, 1920. 

Mrs. Foster will receive $10,000, on 
$7,000 of which one premium only had 
been paid. The neighbors will prob- 
ably say that her husband was a wise 
business man. But in my opinion the 
agent deserves the credit of providing 
au cash estate, 

Have you friends or prospects who 
think “there is plenty of time?” Only 
God knows how many may be near 
death. It is your privilege and duty 
to show every one of them the uncer- 
tainty of life. 

Yet, alas, many having eyes, see not; 
and having ears, hear not.—-By Charles 
H. Breck, New England Mutual Life, 
San Francisco. 


7 * 
H. F. Townsend, in “Equiowa,” 
What tells of a widow whose hus- 
Carfare band left her only $1,000 in- 
Can Do surance. It wasn’t altogether 
his fault for his wife had 


thought $1,000 enough, too. Nor can we 
disabuse our minds of the fact that the 
agent was at fault too; he was prob- 
ably deficient in imagination. However, 
the husband died. Fortunately for the 
widow, there was enough cash in bank 
to pay the doctor and the undertaker. 
She had to move, of course, out into an 
unattractive suburb where rent was 
cheap. She had been earning her living 
before she was married. She was for- 
tunate in finding a position. And she 
knew enough about business to get a 
good bond that net her six per cent. Six 
rer cent on $1,000. Sixty dollars a year. 
That works out a shade less than $1.15 
per week. And her carfare to and from 
her work is ten cents each way, or $1.20 
a week, actually more than the income 
from her insurance money. She wishes 
now she had not discouraged her hus- 
band from carrying more insurance. 
That $1,000 looked big to her as a wife. 
It looks very small to her as a widow. 


The old proverb has it tnat many a 
mickle makes a muckle, The daily car- 
fare is only a mickle. But by the end 
of the year it counts up to more than 
the interest on $1,000. We advise you 
to remember this story. Carfare for 
his widow isn’t a bad description of a 
$1,000 policy 
” a 

Courtney Richardson, of the 
Provident Life & Tr., insured 
At Home some time ago the principal 
Canvass! of a school in an outlying 

part of the city, and tried ‘to 
canvass one of the younger teachers, 
but found him busy and made an ap- 
pointment for the evening. 

When he called he found not only his 
prospect, but hig grandparents, sisters, 
a brother-in-law and a toddler of three, 
all of whom, except perhaps the toddler, 
seemed disposed to be very dubious of 
ordinary insurance, being familiar only 
with the weekly premium industrial 
variety, and anxious to debate the sub- 
ject. 

Richardson, howeyer, was equal to 
the emergency. He asked whether they 
all wanted policies, and was answered 
in chorus that only the young teacher 
was considering it. Then he asked who 
was going to pay the premium, and the 
chorus disclaimed responsibility, for the 
teacher would have to pay it himself. 
“Now then,” said Richardson, “it’s only 
fair to let him decide for himself,” 
whereupon the chorus, discomfited, re- 
tired up stage, 

Not knowing how soon they might 
return, Richardson took no chances but 
had tthe application written up and 
signed in three minutes, and arranged 
to get settlement a day or two later 
when pay day would have arrived. When 
the policy was ready, Richardson 
phoned to the insured at his home and 
was told by his mother he had gone on 
a short vacation, whereupon he ex- 
plained to her the danger of not secur- 
ing immediate coverage and urged pay- 
ment of the premium, to which the 
mother seemed disposed to agree. 

Richardson took another journey to 
the outlying district and passing a toy 
store as he approached the house, went 
in and purchased a chicken for the sum 
of three cents. Arrived at his destina- 
tion, he found he had to sell the idea of 
immediate payment of premium to the 
grandparent, the mother and the tod- 
dler. He produced the policy most im- 
pressively. It was of course in a 
transparent sheath; this he had put into 
a white envelope with the insured’s 
name on it, and this in turn in a stout 


An 


brown envelope, all of which had a 
great effect. 
So far so good. Turning to tthe 


toddler he told him he could have any- 
thing he found in his pocket. As the 
delighted child discovered the chicken, 
his elders admonished him to thank 
“the good, kind gentleman.” The day 
was won and the grandfather hastened 
to get the cash to pay the premium. 
“It was that kid who helped me make 
the sale,” said Richardson, “but I don’t 
believe the greatest foe of ‘part-time 
agents’ could quite bring himself to in- 
dict me for having divided my com- 
mission, to the extent of the three cents 
which the toy chicken cost, with an un- 
licensed helper.” 





Stanley F. Howard has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Agencies of the 
New England Mutual for the Des Moines 
Agency, which has charge of the states 
of Iowa and South Dakota. Mr. Howard 
is well qualified for the position because 
of his past business experience, his per- 
sonality and his education. He is a 


graduate of the Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship. 








American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 




















Organized 1871 | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0¢ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


PN a icknbouh auehcaradhiakdsinbusobbes Gausbibeunsscce sac 

MM ids alan tones aiinaiioiasvendanpteeeitiien oie . 18.696 208 60 
IN i dcaiicd ta5aisxnawien. saab wear eenatepekengces esccodcce 2,049,930.12 
MS aiiaidcks wsidinccindwiehpeeDsslcbchodadcawousencesessceicce., 176,501,808.00 
aan ee ia ag eid 1,851,338.97 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization..................... 23;840,173.80 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 




















Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


* AMERILL( 


THE DALLA 
BIG Fi.woamn? 


For Agency Contracts address 


TExas GREAT 


INSURAMLE 
AFAUMOMT» 
APT ARTHUR. 


SAM ANTONIOs 
COMPAHY*, 


*DEL RIO 


O. S. CARLTON 


PRESIDENT 

















37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “ Income for 
Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 
business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


_ The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance_in force over $173,000,000. Faithfully) serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 

















Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia ~. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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satisfaction. 





Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 


Provident agents are selling not only protection but 
The policy-holder who matures a 
Provident Long Endowment is a center of Provi- 
dent influence in his community. 


THRIFT +PROTECTION = SATISFACTION 














INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


—=] 
THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 





St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Woods Part-time 
Questionnaire Sent 


TAKING CENSUS OF AGENCY 
Tells Situation to Men in Office and 
Elsewhere and Seeks Their 
Opinions 


The Edward A. Woods Agency, Pitts- 
burgh, has issued to its agency force 
sentiment 
Five ques- 
force as 


a questionnaire to sound 
ahout part-time contracts. 
tions are asked the agency 
follows: 

1. Shall we continue our present pol- 
icy of making part as well as whole 
time contracts, but require that the 
holder of each contract: 

(a) Proves that he can 
present the Equitable, and, 

(b) Produces sufficiently paid depos- 
its the first six months and annuaily 
thereafter to pay both himself and the 
agency. 

2. Shall we make new part-time con 
tracts throughout the whole agency, but 
after six months require the new agent 
to become whole time or resign? 

3. In cities of over 25,000 population 
shall we make only whole time con- 
tracts with a probationary period of 
six months, when the new agent must 
become whole time or resign and in 
smaller places continuous to make part 
time contracts? 

4. Shall we continue our present pol 
icy of making part as well as whole 
time contracts? 

5. Shall we make no new part 
contracts anywhere in the agency? 

Agents are asked to consider the fol- 
lowing facts: 

First: Paid deposits for 1919, exclud- 
ing the office force, were $559,947 for 
whole time agents and $267,154 for 
part time agents, 

Second: Earnings of agents for 1919, 
excluding the office force, were as fol- 


intelligently 


time 








lows: For whole timers: Total earn- 
ings, $252,218, or $3,362 average per 
egent, or part timers: $125,733 earn- 


ings, or $635 per agent. 

Third: Paid deposits of new agents 
secured in 1917, 1918 and 1919 were as 
follows: 1917 agents: Whole time, $143 
for 1917, $4,109 for 1918 and $25,352 for 


1219. Part timers, $27,358 for 1917, 
$26,512 for 1918 and $42,023 for 1919. 

1918 agents: Whole timers paid 
$4,792 in 1918 and part timers, $20 380. 
For 1919 whole timers paid $40,599 and 
part timers $29,417. 1919 agents paid 
$11,402 in 1919 and part timers $52,796. 

Fourth: The securing, training and 
retaining of every agent costs. It costs 
about $650 to secure and train a new 
permanent agent and about $150 an- 
nually thereafter to keep the contract 
on our books. Therefore an agent not 
doing sufficient business is a loss to 
the organization as well as not making 
good himself. 

Fifth: Three prominent companies 
now make no part time contracts. 

Sixth: Four life underwriters’ asso- 
ciations do not permit part time agents 
to full membership. 

Seventh: Many State insurance de- 
partments are restricting the licensing 
of part time agents or requiring ap- 
plicants for license to pass an examina- 
tion. Pennsylvania proposes to do the 
latter. 

Kighth: No change in our policy of 
continuing present part time contracts 
is contemplated. The question is: 
“What shall be our policy as to future 
new agents?” 

Ninth: It will always be our policy 
to increase the earnings of our present 
agents, while necessarily continuing to 
secure new recruits. 





S. W. SPARGER, PRESIDENT 





Durham Man Elected President of State 
Mutual Life Genera! Agents’ 
Association 





The officers of the General Agents’ 
Association of the State Mutual for the 


eosuing year are: President, S. W. 
Sparger, Durham, N. C.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. A. Johnston, Pittsburgh; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, G. H. Collett, 


Providence, Executive committee: E. 
Hi. Carmack, Chicago; R. C. Anderson, 
New York; C. R. Gantz, Baltimore; 5. 
W. Sparger, Durham; G. H. Collett, 
Providence; Dr. H. H. Brown, Philadel- 
phia. 

The officers of the Agency Club are: 


lresident, Joshua B. Clark. Boston; 
Vice-President, Bruce Sweet, Buffalo; 
Secretary and Treasurer, M. T. Me- 
Cormick, St. Louis. 


Metropolitan Has 
a $1,000,000 Club 


GROUP SALESMEN MEMBERSHIP 





Will Become Best Advertised Body of 
Insurance Solicitors in the 


World 





The Metropolitan 
its field force the 
Million Dollar 
ance salesmen. 

“Membership in the club will stand 
for maximum recognition to be earned 
in insurance salesmanship. The one 
condition for membership is official 
credit during 1920 for the sale of not 
less than $1,000,000 of Metropolitan 
group life insurance,” 

After explaining benefits to be de- 
rived from membership in the club the 
Metropolitan says: 

“All in all, the aim is to 


Life announces to 
organization of a 
Club for group insur- 


Metropolitan Million Dollar Club the 
best and the best advertised body of 


big insurance producers in all the 
country. Nothing succeeds like suc 
cess. Business begets business. Stop 
and think how it would pay you to have 
your local newspaper feature your 
qualifications for the Metropolitan 
Million Dollar Club. Earn a reputation 
as a big insurance man and people in 
your community will come to you for 
authoritative advice. Other big insur 
ance deals will na‘urally gravitate your 
way. You play the game only once. 
Why not walk at the head of the pro- 
fession?” 


W. S. BRADDOCK DEAD 

W. S. Braddock, formerly deputy 
commissioner of insurance in Wiscon 
sin, died at Philadelphia last week and 
was buried at Tomah. He was 71 years 
ol age. Braddock was educated at Yale 
College and removed to Wisconsin at 
the age of 21 years. He served as a 
member of the state legislature, and 
later as a member of a special commit- 
tee of the legislature for investigating 
the affairs of insurance companies for 
the purpose of recommendations for 
regulation laws, Mr. Braddock was 
deputy commissioner of insurance dur 
ing the last few years of Herman lL. 
Ekern’s term, 


make the’ 


Holcombe on Value 
of a Human Life 


HIS TRINITY COLLEGE ADDRESS 


Influence Over Untrained Minds; Debt 
of One Human Being to His 
Fellows 


address of 
Holcombe, 


The scholarly President 
John M. president of the 
Ploenix Mutual, delivered at the Trin- 
ity College commencement exercises, 
is reproduced in part herewith for the 
benefit of readers of The 
derwriter: 


Eastern Un- 


Careful observations, extending over 
many years, in widely separated coun- 
tries and among various nations, have 
demonstrated that the mortality of the 
human family is governed by a law 
which is constant in its operation. 
That inevitable power, death, working 
through its numberless agencies, by 
disease, accident, and violence, and 
seeming to seek its victims by chance, 
is ruled by an intelligence which pre 
serves the balance of population, di 
rects the laws of supply and demand, 
and renders possible the various calcu- 
lations upon which the commerce of 
the world is based. 

The owner of a productive human 
life has an opportunity of preserving 
his property and increasing its earning, 
and therefore its value, more important 


than that presented to the possessor 
of a building. The value of his earn 
ings and the possible length of them, 
will depend upon the intelligent care 


which he gives to his physical well-be 
ing. No definite set of rules can be 
found which will apply with equal force 
to all. So each individual should by 
observation and experiment plan that 
course of life which will best conserve 
his own peculiar combination of quali 
ties He will also at one time and 
another seek the advice of an expert, 
that hidden flaws may be discovered 
and remedied, or occupation be chosen 
which will best accord with conditions 
These are some of the elements which 


should enter into the building of the 
foundation of this most important of 
all structure But while hands direct- 


ed and controlled by muscles are neces- 





enthusiastic advertisers. 





| The Best Evidence of Efficient Service 


During 1919 the representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual deliv- 
ered policies aggregating $131,103,768—an increase of more than 100% 
over the amount delivered in 1918. Of this over 35% was upon the lives 
of persons already insured in the Company. 
premium-paying insurance in force was surrendered and only slightly 
more than 1% was allowed to lapse. 
that the faithful and efficient service of the Massachusetts Mutual is 
appreciated by its policyholders, who are its staunchest friends and most 


| JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Less than 1% of the total 


There could be no better evidence 




















44 General Agencies paid for 
$SS,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 


In 1919 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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sary to the life of the world, they can- 
not of themselves accomplish anything, 
any more than a pair of oxen can 
plough a field without some human 
brain to direct them. 

The brain, then, is the most valuable 
thing a man has and it distinguishes 
him irom the animal and from the 

- slave, who is under the law owned 
by a master. It is for the training and 
development of this, the most important 
thing in the world, that schools and 
colleges exist, but they fail in their 
migsion unless they teach the owner 
of a brain and muscles that they can 
only help him determine the purposes 
for which his particular structure 
should be built and help him lay a suit- 
able foundation, whether upon it may 
rest the management of or employment 
in a factory building, an executive 
office, a college, a hospital or a church, 
all of which must be present in every 
civilized, happy and contented com- 
munity. 

The Leaders 

Some are fitted by nature and train- 
ing to advise, organize and lead, but 
their efforts will be futile unless they 
comprehend the fact that they cannot 
succeed without the sincere and cor- 
dial help of those who follow, not by 
reason of force but because they are 
convinced that the leadership is just 
and demands only those rewards to 
which it is fairly entitled. 

Those who are fitted to perform those 
things which require the labor of the 
hands, cannot do their share without 
giving that loyal service which arises 
from confidence in the fairness of those 
who organize and direct. 

Some men by a gift of language and 
personality attain such influence over 
untrained minds as to lead them to 
combine in projects which bring disas- 
ter to themselves and confusion and 
loss to their fancied oppressors. Wars, 
whether they be carried on by machine 
guns or by cunning sophistry, can only 
make the great mass of humanity poor- 
er in wealth and comfort. The slavery 
which recognized by law the ownership 
of human beings is less damaging than 
that which results from the subtle in- 
fluence of stronger minds over the 
weaker or ignorant, and which deprives 
them of exercising that individual in- 
dependence which is the mark of free- 
dem. 

The debt which consists of money 
justly owed by one human being to 
another, is universally admitted to be 
an obligation which cannot be safely 
ignored if anything short of anarchy 
is to prevail in the affairs of the world. 
The debt which the educated owe to 
those less fortunate is no less impera- 
tive and it is by the payment of this 
obligation that peace and happiness 
can be secured. Every man owes some 
debt, to his family, to his associates, to 
his community. Whatever the nature 
of this debt may be, it must recognize 
the rights of individual ownership on 
the part of every man of something of 
value—a house, a tool, a valuable life. 


A person who can acquire no proper- 
ty can have no other interest but to 


eat as much and to labor as little as 
possible. 

The abolition of slavery has not been 
accomplished. It seems as far off as 
it was in 1860. Probably it cannot be 
brought about by law. Certainly it can 
never be abolished by force. It can 
only be modified by the unselfishness 
or rather the enlightened selfishness of 
those upon whom rests the greatest of 
all debts, the obligation to employ their 
educated talents for the benefit of the 
whole. Every improvement one can 
make in his physical or mental equip- 
ment increases his power for good or 
evil. If for good, it not only increases 
his value to himself and his depen- 
dents; but it also lays upon him an 
obligation to society in general which, 
if he is honest—and the payment of 
debts is the test of honesty—he will 
pay in full. Sometimes debts are satis- 
fied at once, Often they are paid in 
instalments, but they are never com- 
promised if the debtor has the means 
to meet them. 

The Full Life 

Education and training, physical, 
mental, and moral, produce that life 
the owner of which can pay the debts 
which each one owes to his fellow man, 
ir whatever station he may be placed. 
Warfare is not alone a system of de- 
stroying life; it is also a science for 
uprooting the evils which destroy hap- 
piness, and the soldier, whether he be 
a captain or a private, can best do his 
part in gaining a victory if he can say 
with Sir Galahad:— 

“My good blade carves the casques of 
men 

My tough lance thrusteth sure 
My strength is as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure.” 





AN IDEAL COMPANY 





New England Gives Five Points of 
Responsibility to Which Company 
Must Measure Up 





If a life insurance company is fulfill- 
ing its responsible undertaking in a 
satisfactory manner it must meet these 
five tests, according to the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life: 

1. Giving the best forms of non-for- 
feitable insurance protection, as these 
are adapted to their individual needs 
under contracts drawn to meet every 
contingency; 

2. Surrounding these contracts with 
every safeguard of financial security; 

3. Conducting the business with that 
managerial ability which produces low 
net cost; 

4. Developing the business upon lines 
that make certain the future continu- 
ance of these conditions; 

6. Serving the personal insurance 
needs of the policyholder through an 
agency force trained to a corporate 
sense of responsibility and loyalty. 





NEW DAILY PAPER 
The group department of the Metro- 
politan Life is issuing a daily paper 
full of “pep” suggestions for group in- 
surance salesmen. 





REAL SATISFACTION 


Working with William N. Compton and the John 

+ Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


by calling at 


220 BROADWAY 


Phone 6030 Cortlandt 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


For Seventy Years 
This 
Strong Mutual Company 
Has Protected The 
Home And Family 





Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 











The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Low Guaranteed Rates 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts ith tl 
Address Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. i ee 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
David S. Dickenson, President 


Offers good territory and a liberal 
contract to reliable men of ability. 


For Particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Superintendent of Agencies 
































HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 

This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
next birthday to 6 years. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 

GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. 506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 




















-$100,000,000 - INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


Smashed world records three ways in 1919. Come 
on in boys while the going is good. Great policies 
and jam up service. - - - Write for contract. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If wou are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest te investigate our proposition. 

Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 
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Mutual Life’s New 
Disability Provision 


PAYMENTS BEGIN IMMEDIATELY 


$10 Per Thousand Monthly Payment 
Under Regular and Endowment 
Policies; Copy of Provision 


The Mutual Life on July 1 will begin 
to issue a new disability clause. One 
of its chief points of superiority is im- 
mediacy of payment. Some disability 
provisions have had a_ probationary 
period of two months before proofs can 
be submitted, which has sometimes re- 
sulted in a delay of some months before 
the first payment is made to the in- 
sured. In a statement to agents dis- 
cussing the new disability provision the 
Mutual Life says: 

“The Mutual Life offers a disability 
provision which is believed to be the 
best that has yet been devised by any 
life insurance company in America. 

“The most valuable feature is that 
the payments to the insured begin im- 
mediately upon approval by the Home 
Office of proofs of total and permanent 
disability. without waiting for the end- 
ing of the probationary period which 
is required by nearly every other com- 
pany. A policyholder mav become 
totallv and permanently disahled todav 
and his proofs be immediately submit- 
ted. If they are satisfactory. the first 
navment to him is immediately made. 
These nayments will be monthly in- 
stead of annual. If the first pavment 
should be made during the month. the 
second would be made on the first day 
of the succeeding month, and the 
monthly pavments would continve, in 
the case of a Life policy. until the 
death of the insured. and, in the case 
of an Endowment policy. until the ma- 
turitv of the Endowment:—no disabil- 
itv nayment would he made on the date 
of the maturity of the Endowment. be- 
cause the full sum insured would then 
become due. 

“Tf circumstances require in any case 
an investigation owing to unusual or 
uncertain conditions, the disability 
payments when the claim has been an- 
proved. will be retroactive and begin 
as of the time of receipt of proofs. 

Amount of Monthly Payment 

“Under regular Life and Endowment 
policies, the amount of the monthly 
payment is $10 for each $1,000 of in- 
surance, or a total during each year of 
12 per cent of the face of the policy. 

Full Annual Dividend 

“An annual dividend will be paid at 
the end of each year of exactly the 
same amount as would have been paid 
had premium payments continued. 
Yearly Increase in Loan and Surrender 

Values 

“Cash and other surrender values, and 
the loan value, will increase from year 
to year. by the same amount as if pre- 
miums had continued to be paid. 

Waiver of Premium 

“The waiver of premium and the dis- 
ability provision become operative after 
ore full year’s premium has been paid. 
If total and permanent disability occurs, 
all premiums falling due after receipt 
of satisfactory proofs will be waived, 
as each one comes due, provided such 
disability has continued and still exists. 
If the premium is being paid in quar- 
terly or semi-annual instalments, the 
waiver will begin with the next such 
instalment, instead of with the next 
annual premium—with some companies 
waiver does not begin until the next 
annual premium. If, however, a pre- 
mium should fall due after proofs have 
been received at the Home Office and 
before their approval, it must be paid 
according to the terms of the policy, 
and will be refunded after approval of 
the proofs. 

Age Limits 

“The disability provision will cease 
to be in force at age 60—not insurance 
age, but actual age—and thereafter the 
extra premium, paying for the disabil- 
ity, will not be required. The new pro- 
vision will not be inserted in any pol- 
icy issued at an age over 55.” 


Copy of the Policy Provision 


Benefits in the iow of Total and Permanent 
Disabflity Before Age 60 

When such benefits take effect.—If the in- 
sured, after payment of premiums for at least 
one full year, shall, before attaining the age 
of sixty years and provided all past due pre- 
miums have been duly paid and this policy 
is in full force and effect, furnish due proof to 
the company at its home office either (a) that 
he has become totally and permanently dis- 
abled by bodily injury or disease, so that he 
is, and will be, permanently, continuously and 
wholly prevented thereby from performing any 
work for compensation, gain or profit, and 
from following any gainful occupation, or (b) 
that he has suffered any of the following 

“Specified Disabilities” (which shall be con- 
sidered total and permanent disabilities here- 
under) namely, the entire and irrecoverable 
loss of the sight of both eyes or the severance 
of both entire hands or of both entire feet 
or of one entire hand and one entire foot, the 
Company, upon receipt and approval of "such 
proof, will grant the following benefits: 

Benefits 

1. Waiver of premium.—The Company will, 
during the continuance of such disability, 
waive payment of each premium as it becomes 
due, commencing with the first premium due 
after approval of ‘on due rl Any pre- 
mium due prior to such approval by the Com- 
pany must be paid in accordance with the 
terms of the policy, but if due after receipt 
of said due proof, will, if paid, be refunded 
upon approval of such proof. 

2. Income to Insured.—The company will, 
during the continuance of such disability, pay 
to the insured a monthly income at the rate 
of ten dollars for each one thousand dollars 
of the face amount of this policy (but not 
including dividend additions), the first such 
monthly payment being due on receipt of said 
due proof and subsequent payments on the 
first day of each calendar month thereafter, if 
the insured be then living and such dis- 
ability still continue. No income payments, 
however, will be made prior to approval of 
such proof by the company as satisfactory, but 
upon such approval, whatever income payments 
shall have become due will then be paid and 
subsequent payments will be made when due 
(but in no case shall any income payment 
be payable at or after the end of the endow- 
ment period). A proportionate part of the in- 
terest which will become due to the company 
at the maturity of any loan on this policy 
shall be withheld by the company from each 
such income payment and shali be applied by 
the company toward payment of such interest 
when it becomes due, an allowance of inter 
est being made on all sums so withheld. 

3. The face amount of the policy shall not be 
decreased because of any premium waived or 
any income payment made nor shall such 
waived premium or income payment be de- 
ducted in any subsequent settlement of the 
policy, and the loan and surrender values will 
increase each year in the same manner, and 
the amounts of the dividends will be the same, 
as if each premium had been paid when due 
instead of being waived. 

Proof of continuance of disability required; 
recovery from disability.—Although the proof 
of total and permanent disability may have 
been accepted by the company as satisfactory, 
the insured shall at any time thereafter, and 
from time to time, but not oftener than once 
a year, on demand, furnish to the company 
due proof of the continuance of such disability, 
and if the insured shall fail to furnish such 
proof, or if it shall appear to the company, 
except in the case of the “Specified Disabil- 
ities’ mentioned above, that the insured is able 
to perform any work or follow any occupation 
whatever for compensation, gain or profit, no 
further premium shall be waived and no fur- 
ther income shall be paid. 

General provisions.—The provision for such 
disability benefits shall immediately terminate 
either (a) if the written request of the insured 
for cancellation thereof be received at the home 
office of the company together with the policy 
for endorsement, or (b) if the insured shall at 
any time, voluntarily or involuntarily. engage in 
military or naval service in time of war out- 
side the continental limits of the United States 
of America and the Dominion of Canada. 


TOG Baer caveseusavsexvecs annual pre- 
2 er , in consideration of 
which these disability benefits are granted, is 


PRGEME SOF o0sccescesaineese full years or until 
the prior termination of the provision for these 
henefits. The premium stated on the face cf 
the policy includes such additional premium, 
and the premium payable (if any) after the 
provision for these benefits terminates will be 
the premium stated on the face of the policy 
less the amount of such additional premium. 





HEAR BILHEIMER TALK 

William E. Bilheimer, sales manager 
of the Franklin Léfe, was the prin 
cipal speaker at the June meeting of 
the Milwaukee Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. He said no man ever ac- 
complished much who did not have a 
vision. Those with the vision become 
leaders of men. He wound up with a 
plea for better citizenship—more home 
life. 

Among the guests at the meeting 
were Superintendent of Agencies Jones, 
of the Franklin Life; and Messrs. 
Henry F. Tyrrell and M. H. O. Wil- 
liams, Northwestern Mutual. 





LIMIT NOW $100,000 
The State Mutual has decided to 
raise its limit of risk on a single life, 
beginning July Ist, from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


New Business Paid for 1919..... 
New Business Paid for 1918.......... 


eT Te OE EE 27,331,387.54 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1919. ..$206,553,404.00 
 & £ a aearaipe ty $ 46,935,312.89 


HOME OFFICE 


THE 


-$ 57,328,209.86 
.-$ 29,996,822.32 
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DES MOINES 








Investigate 


Company 


PURELY MUTUAL 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 85% of the 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 


Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


before selecting your 


THE CHARTERED 1857 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


new insurance issued 


Complete Agency Protection: 


GEO. E. COPELAND, 
Supt. of Agencies, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 


less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


8% reserve 











Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. | 














Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $220,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Money at Interest 
Option Explained 


STATEMENT 





LINTON MAKES 





Options Do Not Take Place of a Will 
or Trust Deed, He 
Says 





General Agent Loder, of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust in Chicago, recently 
wrote to Vice-President Linton, of that 
Company, saying that one of his policy- 
holders wanted to elect that the pro- 
ceeds of his policy be held by the Com- 
pany under Option One (money at in- 
terest) and that if any one of his chil- 
dren surviving his wife should die be- 
fore age thirty, the share of that child 
should be transferred equally to the 
surviving children. Mr. Linton’s letter 
explained why the Provident was un- 
able to do this. His letter is an un- 
usually lucid explanation of a life com- 
pany’s option, and it is printed in full 
herewith: 

The experience which the Provident 
has gained in administering trusts as 
u trust company has led us to proceed 
cautiously in applying the optional 
methods of settlement under our life 
insurance policies. When we act as 
trustee under a will or trust deed, we 
have the protection of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, but when we act 
under an option in an insurance policy, 
we do not have the protection of such 
a court, and are therefore obliged 
where possible to avoid complications 
that might result in a law suit which 
would be embarrassing to all con- 
cerned. It is a great mistake to as- 
sume that the options take the place 
of a will or trust deed, It should al- 
ways be remembered that under the 
options it is impossible to accomplish to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned 
the same things that can be accom- 
plished by a trustee under the protec: 
tion afforded him by law. We are in- 
clined to think that some companies 
have been slow in appreciating this 
difference. It is not unlikely that cases 
may arise where embarrassing litiga- 
tion will be the consequence. 

A Man With Four Children 

Realizing the difficulties involved in 
attempting to carry out complicated 
forms of settlement involving many 
contingencies, the Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel appointed a commit- 
tee to draw up a set of rules and limi- 
tations to guide the companies in their 
application of the options. This com- 
mittee prepared a set of rules and it 
is our intention not to extend our set- 
tlements beyond the limitations therein 
set forth. 

In the language of a layman I will 
try to outline a type of case illustrating 
the limits to which we are willing to go 
in applying Option One under assumed 
circumstances, Assume that a man has 
a wife and four children, the four chil- 
dren being designated as A, B, C and 
D. He makes the policy payable to his 
wife, and then elects Option One so 
that after his death his wife shall re- 
ceive the interest for life. At her 
death the money may be retained by 
the Company and interest may be paid, 
share and share alike to the survivors 
ot the four children who may be living 
at the death of the wife. For example, 
suppose that A, B and C should be sur- 
vivors. The fund would then be divid- 
ed into three equal parts, and interest 
would be paid upon one part to A, upon 
the second part to B, and upon the 
third part to C throughout their respec- 
tive lives. Upon the death of any one 
of the three, the interest which the de- 
ceased has been receiving must cease, 
and the principal money must then be 
paid in one sum to a designated person. 
Assuming that A dies before B and C, 
it is not possible for the three parts of 
the original principal to be merged so 
that B and C between them will there- 
after divide the entire interest income. 
This feature of the survivorship prob- 
lem the Company is not willing to write 
into its option. We are willing to allow 
survivorship to enter in at the time of 


the death of the first interest recipient, 
but after the second interest recipient 
has been finally determined, survivor- 
ship must then cease. 

Some of the Difficulties 

You can readily appreciate some of 
the difficulties that would arise were 
we to allow this extended survivorship. 
If the interest were payable monthly, 
we would have to determine when each 
of the payments became due, whether 
all of the interest recipients in the 
class were living; since if they were 
not, the amount payable to the sur- 
vivors would be changed. Many prob- 
lems would arise under this contin- 
gency which would greatly multiply the 
chance of litigation through misunder- 
standing or dissatisfaction on the part 
of the beneficiaries. And, of course, 
when litigation occurs, the Company 
must take steps to protect itself, with 
the result that payments might be held 
up awaiting a court decision in a man- 
ner quite inconvenient to the _ bene- 
ficiaries. - 

If it be essential to carry out the 
wishes of the insured that complicated 
survivorship arrangements be made, 
they should be carried out under the 
terms of a will or trust deed by a trust 
company prepared to undertake such 
work acting in the legal capacity 
of a trustee. The Provident has been 
administering estates for about fifty- 
five years, and we have seen many com- 
plicated questions arise in our trust de- 
partment, where we were protected by 
decrees of proper courts, which we 
would not be willing to encounter un- 
der our options in our life insurance 
department where we would not have 
such protection. We have heard of 
some instances where other companies 
have undertaken to carry out extreme- 
ly difficult settlements under their pol- 
icy options, but it remains to be seen 
whether some of the _ beneficiaries 
thereunder may not be the first to ob- 
ject to this manner of securing their 
protection. Our position has been de- 
termined by our judgment not merely 
as to what is best for the Company, 
but also what is best for the protec- 
tion of our policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. We have tried not to be arbi- 
trary, but on the contrary to grant all 
of the privileges that can safely be ex- 
tended to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, 


PARKINSON 2d VICE-PRESIDENT 





New Equitable Executive Chairman of 
American Bar Association Com- 
mittee on Legislation 





Thomas I. Parkinson has been elect- 
ed a second vice-president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 

Mr. Parkinson is a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania University Law School, and 
from 1908 to 1910 was counsel for the 
Bureau of Municipal Research for the 
City of New York. He organized the 
Legislative Drafting Association for the 
purpose of improving statute law and 
its administration. In 1911 he became 
director of the Legislative Drafting Re- 
search Department at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and in 1917 was elected to the 
Professorship of Legislation in the 
Faculty of Law. He served as special 
assistant to the U. S. Attorney General 
in 1916, working with Solicitor General 
John W. Davis. During the war he was 
commissioned Major Judge Advocate, 
U. S. A., and in the early months of 
1919 served as special legal adviser to 
the Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. In March, 1919, he was ap- 
pointed Legislative Draftsman of the 
United States Senate, and in this ca- 
pacity assisted in the formulation of 
many of the important laws enacted at 
the recent session of Congress, includ- 
ing the Railroad Transportation Act, 
the Merchant Marine Act, and the 
Budget Biil. For the past six years he 
has served as Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Committee on 
Legislation. 

Mr. Parkinson comes to the Society 
with abilities that will especially qual- 
ify him for his duties, which are to be 
of an administrative character. 


SUCCEEDS DESPITE HANDICAPS 

V. F. Houda is a salesman for the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines at Kimball. 
He came to America ten years ago, al- 
most penniless and unable to speak 
English. He started West and reached 
Chicago with thirty cents in his pocket, 
He worked in a blacksmith shop in Chi- 
cago for a year but could find no op- 
portunity to learn the language of his 
adopted country so he struck out for 
South Dakota and while working hard 
for his living, he attended the public 
schools and, in spite of his six feet, six 
inches of stature, he started at the bot- 
tom with the second grade pupils. So 
he learned English and when he became 
a salesman for the Bankers Life Com- 
pany he had already attained substan- 
tial success as a banker. He still 
speaks brokenly but hag already pro- 
duced $400,000 of paid-for business for 
the year of 1920. 








YOU CAN 
Increase Your 
Life Insurance Sales 


—AND — 
Land That Stubborn Prospect 


With the CONTINENTAL’S new 
and original combination of LIFE 
and INCOME INSURANCE, of- 
fered to the American people for 
the first time on an INCONTESTA- 
— and NON-CANCELLABLE 
asis. 


Address—Combination Service Department 


CONTINENTAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


sells Life Insurance 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
sells Casualty Insurance 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Offices, 910 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 











Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... 
Insurance issued during 1919..... 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 


_.._. THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 
In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 


prosperous and contented. 


What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





over $7/,500,000.00 
over 26,000,000.00 
1, 1919.. over —_70,000,000.00 





























CO-OPERATION 


total of 215 individuals | 
were under contract | 
with us as full-time repre- 
| sentatives during the entire 
period, January 1, 1919, to 
December 31, 1919. 


No. 24 | 








In 


that period this group paid 
for $33,511,653 of new 
insurance and reported 
$1,219,572 of premiums. 
The average volume was 
$155,868 of insurance and 
$5,672.42 of premiums. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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Metropolitan Starts 
a Service Bureau 


THOMPSON GRAHAM IN CHARGE 


Information for Ordinary and Group 
Policyholders on Business Insur- 
ance, Taxes and Other Points 


The Metropolitan Life announces the 
establishment of a service bureau for 
policyholders and also an expansion of 
the work of its conservation bureau. 
Both will be under the supervision of 
Thompson B. Graham, 

In a statement about the service bu- 
reau President Fiske says: 

“We realize that there are Ordinary 
policyholders of this Company who 
would gladly avail themselves of  in- 
formation or advice which they might 
be able to get from a thoroughly re 
sponsible bureau. They may from time 
to time desire this information not only 
in connection with the policies they 
carry with this Company, but possibly 
in connection with policies carried with 
other companies, and it is our inten- 
tion to have this Bureau available for 
such policyholders. 

‘Then again, we have found that 
many of our group life policyholders 
executive officers, for the most part, of 





THOMPSON B. 


GRAHAM 


big corporations—-are eager and = an- 
xious to get accurate information not 
only regarding their own personal in- 
surance, but, at times, anxious to get 
proper advice as to partnership insur 
ance and corporation insurance. We 
will be equipped through this bureau to 
give prompt attention to such inquiries. 

“Again, members of our field force, 
in their solicitation for Ordinary, are 
constantly confronted with questions 
Which some of them cannot readily 
answer. For example, matters pertain- 
ing to the Federal inheritance tax law 
or the state inheritance tax law; direct 
beneficiaries, or estate as beneficiary, 
etc, 

“Any information desired along this 
line will be promptly dealt with from 
this service bureau. In short, any in- 
surance question pertaining to under- 
writing may be directed to this bu- 
reau.”’ 

The Conservation Bureau 

The Company has had a conservation 
bureau for some time, the operations 
having been confined to New York and 
Immediate vicinity. Through the ef- 
forts of the inspectors connected with 
the Bureau business reported by the 
districts for cancellation has been re- 
Vived to the amount of more than 
$11,000,000 during the past four years. 
Mr. Fiske said recently in a statement 
to superintendents: 

_"The results accomplished in this 
limited territory encourage us to be- 
lievs that a proportionate amount of 
business could be saved elsewhere. 


We have accordingly decided to extend 
the operation of the Bureau to all cities 
where the amount of Ordinary business 
lapsed is in our opinion sufficient to 
warrant the maintenance of one or more 
luspectors. We shall also make an 
cffort to revive business by correspon- 
cence in places not large enough to 
warrant the appointment of an Inspec- 
tor. 

“Preliminary to the question of ex- 
tension, statistics have been made for 
the year 1919, showing the amount of 
Ordinary business lapsed and_ the 
amount revived in thirteen of the larg- 
est cities. It was found the ratios of 
the revivals varied from 22 per cent in 
baltimore to 36 per cent in Cleveland. 
Separate figures were made up for the 
individual districts in these cities and 
s‘iowed the percentages of revivals to 
vary from 11 to 50. 

“Any such variation as this in the 
percentage of revivals can, in our opin- 
icon, be due to only two causes: first, 
the writing of an inferior grade of busi- 
pess in the Ordinary Department -busi- 
ess which probably should have been 
‘imited to the Industrial—or neglect on 
the part of the Superintendent to see 
that policyholders were promptly and 
persistently canvassed for revival. Both 
oi these defects, if they exist, can read- 
ily be discovered by the Inspectors. 

“We call particular attention to the 
fact that all business revived through 
the Bureau will be carried in special 
debits and that no commission will be 
allowed thereon. This is eminently fair, 
as the cost of maintaining the Bureau 
is not small, and the Company is en- 
titled to the saving in commission as 
a partial offset, but to give the Superin- 
tendent every possible opportunity to 
save the business and secure the com- 
mission or collection fees, the Com- 
pany will not give cases to the Inspec- 
tors until four weeks after the expira- 
tion of the grace period, This will give 
Superintendents over eight weeks in 
which to keep the business in force.” 


PAN MOTOR CENSURED 


Company of Which S. C. Pando!fo Was 
Organizer Told To Act 
Within Law 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
announced that following a full trial 
and hearing it has issued an order that 
the Pan Motor Company, St. Cloud, 
Minn., and Samuel C. Pandolfo, or- 
gonizer and formerly president and fis- 
cul agent, refrain from certain unfair 
methods of competition in the sale of 
stock of that company. 

Pandolfo was at one time connected 
with certain life insurance interests 
in the south. According to the report, 
the trial of the case developed “that 
false and misleading statements were 
published by respondents to create the 
belief that the stock of the Pan Motor 
Company was ratably equal in value 
to Liberty Bonds and also that false 
statements were made regarding the 
business done for the United States 
Government during the’ war. The 
board of directors of the Pan Motor 
Company has demanded and received 
the resignation of S. C. Pandolfo. 

This company advertised extensive- 
ly for a time in some insurance jour 
nals for stock salesmen to handle its 
proposition, 





PROFESSOR TURNS AGENT 

W. I. Easly, former college professor 
and now full time salesman for the 
tankers Life Company of Des Moines, 
has had a big success as a life insur- 
ance producer. Following successful 
work in Wisconsin and Iowa, he is mov- 
ing, with his family, to Mansfield, O., 
where he will represent the Des Moines 
Company as a member of the Cleveland 
Agency. 

The State of Vermont has been added 
to the field of E. W. Chubb, general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
at Manchester, N. H. 





L. Brackett Bishop, of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Chicago, has _ re- 
turned from a trip around the world. 

















THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Forward looking employers carry Group Insurance. 
They find it accomplishes all the results claimed for it. 


In 1919 The Travelers wrote more Group insurance 
in the United States than any other company. 


Group, and the multiple forms of insurance pro- 
vided by The Travelers, afford agents and brokers great 
opportunities. 


Moral: Represent The Travelers. 
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THE MAN 4x» THE JOB 





The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
waiting for you—looking for you. Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
to hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOMEN in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 


So the Company is printing this notice to the effect that it i 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 








New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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New York Life Tax Brief 





No. 3—Argument for Refund of Money Paid to Government 


A representative annual dividend 
policy contains the following provisions 
about these annually ascertained over- 
payments, 


fhe proportion of divisible surplus accruing 
upon this Policy shall be ascertained annually 
Beginning at the end of the second insurance 
ear, and on each anniversary thereafter, such 
surplus as shall have been apportioned by the 
Company to this Policy shall at the option of 
the Insured be either 


Paid in cash; of 

Applied toward payment of premiums; OF 

Applied to purchase a Participating Paid 

up Addition to the sum insured; or 

(4) Left to accumulate at such rate of inter 
est as the Company may declare on 
funds so held, but at a rate never less 

compounded and 


than three per cent 
credited annually, and withdrawable in 
cash on any anniversary, or payable at 


the maturity of the Policy to the per 
on entitled to its proceeds; or 

(5) Applied to reduce the number of pre 

miums; or 

(6) To mature the policy as an endowment. 
A representative deferred dividend 

policy. form provides as follows, 
insured is living on the..........-eee0. 
‘ ...in the year Nine 
teen Hundred and seveeey ON Which date the 
iccumulation period of this policy ends, and 
if the premiums have been paid in full to said 
date, the insured shall be entitled to one of 
the six benefits following: 

First.-To continue: the Policy, and receive 
the dividend then apportioned by the Com 
pany, either 

(1) in cash; or 

(2) in an Annuity; to be used in reduction 

of premiums, or to be taken in cash; 
or 

(3) in additional Paid-up Insurance, 
tioned upon satisfactory re-examination 

second.-To exchange the Policy for the en 
tire value, as stated below (*), either 

(4) in Cash; or 

(5) in an Annuity for life; or 

(6) in a Paid-up Policy. (No re-examina 

tion required). 


If the 
day of 


condi 


« 


Ihe said entire value of the Policy consists 


of the guaranteed Reserve............... 

aa ...»-Dollars, and in addition thereto 
the dividend then apportioned by the Company. 
he insured shall notify the Company, in writ 
ing, prior to the end of the Accumulation Per 
iod, which benefit is selected. Failing such 
notification, the apportioned dividend shall be 
applied to the purchase of an Annuity as 
stipulated in benefit (2) above 

No dividend shail be apportioned or paid on 
this Policy before the end of the Accumulation 
Period If this Policy is continued in force 
beyond the Accumulation Period, and if all 
premiums due have been paid, a dividend will 
be apportioned to the insured at the end of 
each period of five years thereafter. 


Real Difference Between the Two Forms 
It will thus be seen that the real dif- 
ference between the two forms of con- 
tract is, that in the annual dividend 
policy the insured reserves the right im 
mediately to dispose of his annually 
ascertained over-payments at his own 
option in any one of six ways,—that is, 
he may require the Company either (1) 
to po. it back to him in cash; or (2) to 
apply it toward the payment of pre- 
miums; or (38) to apply it to the pur 
chase of participating paid-up additions 
to the sum insured; or (4) to credit it 
und accumulate it at interest; or (5) 
if it is an endowment policy, to apply 
it to shorten the maturity of the con- 
tract as an endowment; or (6) if it is 
a limited premium payment policy, to 
upply it to reduce the number of pre 
injums payable But in the deferred 
dividend policy, the insured reserves no 
such immediate options. His over-pay- 
inents, credited when made, must re 
main a credit. And if he survives the 
accumulation period and keeps his pol- 
icy in force, he may then dispose of 
them with their interest accumulations, 
whd with, in addition, his proportionate 
share of the annually ascertained over- 
payments of the other policyholders of 
his class whose policies are not then in 
force. If he does not survive the-accum- 
ulation period and keep his policy in 
force, then his annually ascertained and 
credited over-payments will be divided 
among those of his class who do. 
Over-Payment Remains a Credit 
Thus on all policies the insured pays 
yearly in advance an estimated sum 
which is credited to him. At the end of 
each year the Company takes an ac- 
count and thereby finds out what was 


the actual cost of insurance for the year 
and what each insured overpaid. This 
over-payment, credited when made, re- 
mains & credit. Under one form of 
policy the insured may dispose of it at 
once at his option; under the other, he 
reserves no such right of immediate dis- 
position, but must let it remain as a 
credit until the end of the accumulation 
period unless he loses it by death or by 
lapsing his policy before that date. 
Both forms of contract refer to the same 
sum, derived from the same source, the 
amount of it ascertained in the same 
way, and held to the same use. They 
differ only as to the time when and 
manner in which it shall be at the in- 
sured’s disposal. 

Hence the law which does not include 
as income the over-payments of the 
one, whether they are paid back, 
credited, or treated as abatement of 
premium, also does not include as in- 
conve the overpayments of the other 
which are credited only. In each case, 
the overpayment is a part of an actual 
premium received from an individual 
policyholder which, in the very lan- 
guage of the law, “is paid back, or cred- 
ited, or treated as an abatement of pre- 
mium of such individual policyholder, 
within such year.” 

(e) If it be said that the deferred 
dividend policyholders’ annually ascer- 
tained over-payments are not credited 
to them because the Company does not 
keep a ledger account with each such 
policyholder in which an entry of this 
credit is annually made on its books, 
or because the sum so credited is not 
segregated from other funds, the nu- 
merous answers are as obvious as they 
are conclusive,— 


Bookkeeping 


(1) The question of taxability or non- 
taxability under this law does not de- 
pend on how the taxpayer keeps his 
books. 

(2) Some companies--such ag _ the 
Northwestern and the National Life of 
Vermont—actually enter on their books 
at the end of each year a ledger credit 
to each individual deferred dividend 
policyholder of the amount of his ascer- 
tained over-payment for the year. But 
because one company keeps its books 
this way and another does not, shall 
this differentiate their tax liability? 

(3) Whenever any individual policy- 
holder pays a premium, the Company 
credits to him ali it received from him. 
It does not change this credit for the 
Company to find out, at the end of the 
year, what part of the premium credit 
was an over-payment. The over-pay- 
ment remains a credit of a part of an 
uctual premium received from an indi- 
vidual policyholder within such year. 
And this is so whatever may be the 
Company’s method of keeping its books. 

(4) Nor need the sum so credited be 
segregated from the Company’s other 
funds and held separately for each such 
policyholder; it may be merged in the 
aggregate of all sums so held. 

The over-payment of an annual divi- 
dend policyholder which he leaves with 
the Company to accumulate at interest, 
is not held separately; it is merged in 
the aggregate of all sums so held. But 
does this change its character as a 
credit? 

From each premium, the Company 
takes the policyholder’s share of the 
policy payments for the year, the sum 
required to increase the reserve on his 
policy, his share of the expense of 
management, including losses on _ in- 
vestment, if any, and returns the bal- 
ance, or lets it stand as a credit, or 
treats it as abatement of premium. 

The reserve on each policy which the 
premiums paid on it create is not car- 
ried as a ledger credit to the policy; 
it is carried in a general fund, just as 


are these over-payments; but for this 
reason would any insurance man say a 
reserve was not credited each year to 
each individual policyholder as a part 
of the premium he paid that year? 
Where does the money come from when 
the insured borrows on his policy, or 
when he receives a surrender value in 
cash or in paid-up or continued insur- 
ance? It comes from this reserve made 
up from his premiums, but carried, not 
as a ledger credit, but as a part of a 
general fund in which each insured’s 
share is credited and the amount of the 
credit always definitely known. In pre- 
cisely the same way are these over-pay- 
ments credited and carried in a general 
fund, and the amount of the credit is 
definitely known at any given time, just 
as is the amount of the reserve held on 
the policy. 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819, 

a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to, 
policyholders during the year | 
was over $4,388,000. | 
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GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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in a rich and prosperous 
district, are available to a 
life 


who is a salesman, as a 


insurance salesman, 


representative of a strong 


mutual company— 


One of America’s Greatest 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1859 
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ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
WILL PAY THEM WELL 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
: by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Set ets 


Separate Policies 
Best for Partners 


PROVIDE BETTER PROTECTION 
Joint Policies Cease With Death of 
One Partner, Says Provident 
Life & Trust 


Separate and not joint policies should 
be the basis of writing partnership in- 
surance according to the Provident Life 
& Trust, and agents of the company 
ure advised to stress the benefits of 
separate pclicies when writing that 
form of protection, The main advan- 
tage, it is claimed, is that there is al- 
ways the chance that more than one 
purtner may die at about the came 
time, and therefore it is better to rec- 
ommend policies on the individual lives 
rether than joint policies, as insurance 
under the latter stops with the death 
of one partner. 

“Provident Notes” sums up as follows 
its reasons for advocating separate pol- 
icies: 

“We have been very much interested 
in Observing how, as partnership insur- 
unce comes to be better understood 
both by the agents themselves and by 
the laity, and is being much oftener 
taken out, and for larger amounts, the 
joint policy is more clearly seen to be 
less adapted to the purpose than sep- 
wrate policies on the life of each part- 
ner, and the demand for the joint pol- 
ic, is, in consequence, becoming rela- 
tively less and less for partnership pur- 
poses. 

“We mention this matter again be- 
cause we think it important that our 
‘gents should be rendering the maxi 
ium of service to their clients. Pari- 
perc iip insurance has made wonderful 
strides within the last few years. 
Thousands of business men who were 
disposed only a few vears azo to regard 


it as a novelty, the value of which was 


yet to be demonstrated, now look upon 
it as a necessity. This change of atti- 
tude is so complete as to be positively 
startling. We mention it because 
while partnership insurance was still 
regarded as something of a novelty, 
many men approached it tentatively 
with a disposition to insist upon the 
cheapest form. The fact that a joint 
policy was a little cheaper than sepa- 
rate policies led many business men 
‘o demand it without carrying their in- 
vestigation any further, and finding out 
why it was cheaper. 

“Now, however, the situation is 
changed completely. Business men 
ecognize partnership insurance as a 
necessity. They are demanding not the 
cheapest but the best. The agent who 
has not fully realized this change in the 
cituation is in danger of doing both 
himself and his clients a disservice. 
They want the maximum of protection, 
and a joint policy, as we have pointed 
out, does not give the maximum of pro- 
tection. One of our agents, an expert 
ii such matters, recently described 
Wittily a case where a brother agent 
hed stumbled unexpectedly upon a 
large case of partnership insurance. 
The unexpectedness of it took his 
breath away. It seemed too good to be 
true. In fact he lost his nerve some 
what and recommended a joint policy 
where separate policies would have 
very much better served the needs of 
the partners. Sometime afterwards he 
told the expert about it, and the ex 
pert’s shrewd comment was: ‘If you 
had exercised your head more, your 
feet wouldn’t have been so cold.’ 

“That sums the whole matter up in a 
nutshell. We have put the text ir the 
tail of the sermon, and we hope you 
won't forget either. We want you to 
remember, if you ever are temp ed to 
recommend a joint policy where sep 
arate policies are better suited to your 
clients’ needs, that if you exercise your 
head in pointing out the advantages of 
separate policies, your feet will be in 
nc danger of getting cold.” 








State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 





Incorporated 1844. 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 





| This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 


furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


first essential to the agents’ success. 





| B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
| STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 








Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 





Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. i, 1915 Jan. 1, 1920 
eRe ... $4,867,379 $8,763,566 $18,682,446 
Policies in Force.... wae 342,972 551,969 1,058,956 
SP GE i icducectetcecodsacavetasete 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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TOKIO'S $40,000,000 SURPLUS 

Is there any exclusively fire and mar 
ine company in the 
which can show a net surplus of $40.- 
000,000? Yes, there is one; and its 
head office is in Tokio, Evidently, the 
Jupanese who do all things well 
mastered the art of underwriting and 
practiced it with consummate skill. 

The Company which has reached this 
amazing surplus accomplishment is the 
Tckio Marine & Fire 
Ltd. The Eastern Underwriter has re 
ceived a copy of its Head Office state- 
ment, as of December 31, 1919, show- 
ing that on a capital of $3,750,000, and 
with total assets of $49,623,262, the net 
surplus was $39,097,570. The Eastern 
Underwriter understands that the Com- 


insurance world 


have 


Insurance Co., 


pany has had a prosperous six months 
in 1920, the net surplus shooting far 
ahead of the $40,000,000 mark. Its li 
abilities, except capital, are $6,775,691. 

That 1919 was a year par excellence 
fer the Tokio is illustrated by a refer 
the December 31, 1918, Head 
Office statement when the net surplus 
was only $28,176,944 and total assets 
$42.693,546. 

The Tokio is doing a wo:ld-wide busi- 
under the underwritin, 
ment of a man who was 
enough to have had a sound insurance 
training in the world market 
luvly in Great Britain, He keeps on 
the job all the while and is now on a 
trip around the world, at present being 
in this country. While here he has vis- 
ited a number of cities inspecting large 
industrial centers, and even calling 
upon a number of prominent agents. 

The growth of the Tokio Marine & 
Fire is not difficult to comprehend for 
people who- have been 
with matters Japanese. 
emerged from the war tremendously 
prosperous. Plants were erected in 
many places, manufacturing facilities 
expanded "rapidly, enormous _invest- 
ments of capital went into new enter 


ence to 


ress nuinage 


fortunate 


, particu- 


touch 
That country 


in close 


piises and helped enlarge old ones. 
Among other industries which have 
gone ahead are shipping, the Tokio 


doing its share in protecting Japanese 


commerce with insurance. 


Recently, 


there was a financial panic in Japan, 
but it apparently has had little effect 
upon insurance companies. 

in this country the general managers 
aie Johnsou & Higgins, with J. A. Kel- 
sey lu coarge of the tire underwriting, 
and Appleton & Cox, attorneys for the 
murine business, 


MEN 
such 


MASTER Of 


any 


TRIBUTE 
“IT never 


1O A 
knew one with 
vitality, energy and capacily lor Work, 
nor Was | ever associated with any Ouse 
who lived a fuller, more varied or more 
useful life than John T, Stone,” 

So says F, Highlands Burns, the new 
president of the Maryland Casualty, in 
memorial “The 
issucd to ageuts of that Co.u 


au special number of 
Lucget,” 
Puoy, and 
luurKkable testimonials to the late head 
of the Maryland Casualty. If 
ure of greatness is the high esteem of 


containing a series of re- 


a meas- 


one’s associates and competitors John 
T. Stone was great. In this 
“The Budget” John R, Bland, president 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty, Mr. Stone’s’ fellow-townsman, 
tukes more than a page to give his 
estimate of Mr. Stone’s characteristics. 
fie said in part: 


issue of 


He regarded the duties of life as a 
solemn and wonderful business engage- 
ment. His doctrine was that a man 
suould throw his whole soul into his 
work if he expected it to pay princely 
dividends; that a man held the key to 
bis own fortune and was the watchdog 
of his own success; and that a man 
lias attained the well-deserved reward 
ot accomplishment when he could say 
to himself, “I have doie my work faith- 
fully and well.” ile «new full well 
bat life distributes ite biggest prizes, 
nuth in money ani heror, to but one 
type of man-—the man who sees a thing 
rizgbt—and sees it thvcugh, 

Edson 8. Lott, president of the Unit- 
ed States Casualty, also contributed a 
page memorial estimate, one paragraph 
reuding: 

Mr. Stone was a clear thinker, an 
intensely interesting and most con- 
vincing speaker, and the best writer in 
the casualty insurance field. His dic- 
tion was a marvel and an inspiration 
t~ me, He truly possessed a master 
mind. And he was also a master of 
men, aS Was abundantly evidenced by 
his absolute control of his entire or- 
ganization, including his magnificent 
agency force, Beyond everything else 
he had a really marvelous grasp on 
the details of his business. As I write 
and try to be fair without being ful- 
some [| find the plain truth demands 
that I say John T. Stone was a dom- 
inating personal force, that he was a 
casualty insurance underwriter with- 
out a superior, and that his counsel 
was always and forever for the advance- 
ment of the business to which he de- 
voted his life with signal success. 

Any estimate of Mr. Stone without 
his broader activities out 
of the insurance business would 
be incomplete, and “The Budget” 
recognizes this by asking William W. 
Guth, president of Goucher College, of 
which he was a trustee; and Bishop 
William Frazer McDowell, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, to give 
estimates of his character which they 
both have done in a page each. Many 
other testimonials to his greatness are 
included, among them editorials from 
Bultimore newspapers. 


discussing 
side 





John A. Hartigan, supervisor of ag- 
ents, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
St. Paul, has gone to the Pacific Coast 
and will return on July 10. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 




















GEORGE GRAHAM 








George Graham, vice-president 2nd actuary of the Missouri State Life, is the 
new head of the American Institute of Actuaries, having been elected president at 
its annual meeting in Indianapolis. An active member of the Institute for some 
years, he represented that body in connection with the American Canadian Mor- 
tality Investigation. Mr. Graham, who was born in Edinburgh, received his early 
education in the famous George Watson’s School for Boys, which includes in its 
alma mater such insurance celebrities as Henry Moir, Arthur Hunter, James 
Gibb, Lawrence Cathles, John C. Cameron, Robertson G. Hunter, Joe Maclean, 


W. G. Falconer and Everard Stokes. 


Another distinguished graduate is Ambas- 
sador Geddes, who was the backbone of Lloyd George’s cabinet. 


Mr. Graham 


received his early business training as an apprentice in the Home Office of the 
Scottish Metropolitan, here again treading the same trail as Cathles, Gibb and 


Cameron. 
would foot up $39.90. 


At the current rate of exchange his first year’s salary as apprentice 
Later, he went with a larger British company, more famous 


on this side of the water for its fire insurance business, and during that period 
he qualified by examination as a Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries, (Scotland.) 
In search of fame and fortune he came to America in 1906, his first position being 


with the New York Life. 


Next, he went with the old Provident Savings; later, 


the Capitol Life of Denver; then the Insurance Department of Illinois; and finally 


the Missouri State Life. 


Mr. Graham has won his high place in the insurance 


world by his own ability, coupled with a delightful personality, which has won 


him many friends. 


A. B. Lequia is president of the Re- 
public of Peru, and was formerly the 
representative of the New York Life. 
He is said to be the best poker player 
in Peru. A poker face is an asset in 
South American politics, and is one rea- 
son why Senor Lequia has gone ahead. 

a ca o 


G. H. Rees, counsel of the Continen- 
tal, is a young man who has made 
rapid progress in fire insurance. Born 
in Paris, Texas, he rectified this at an 
early date by leaving there to go to 
New Haven and at Yale he made many 
friends. He was practicing law in New 
York City when Henry Evans heard of 
him and took him to 80 Maiden Lane. 
Mr. Rees first attracted the attention 
of insurance men outside the Continen- 
tal office by his work in connection 
with the American marine insurance 
pools, of which movement he was sec- 
retary. 

* * * 

Robert L. Shedden, manager of the 
Mutual Life in Georgia, has again been 
appointed a colonel on the Governor's 
staff, an honor that has been conferred 
upon him through many Georgia ad- 
ministrations. 


George E. Turner, who was counsel 
for the National Council of Insurance 
Federations, and who is. now practic- 
ing law in Indiana has returned to that 
city after a trip to New York and Bos- 
ton during which he consulted with 
many insurance executives on a matter 
cf special interest to ‘Minnesota insur- 
ance men. Mr. Turner, who was for- 
merly head of the Indiana insurance de- 
partment, has a wide knowledge of in- 
surance law, an ingratiating personal- 
ity, an acquaintance of considerable 
value, and he is everywhere regarded 
as one of the most levelheaded men 
affiliated with the insurance fraternity 
in this country. 

* * 

Julius V. Boehm, special agent of the 
Union Central in Atlanta, is one of the 
leading citizens of that town. He is 
president of the Atlanta Association of 
Life Insurers, and has been active in 
all recent drives there. He did a8 
much as any one in putting over the 
Salvation Army drive. 

ese 8 


Hall and Henshaw has leased space 
on the grade floor of the Eckert build- 
ing at Platt and Gold streets. 
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Buswell and Kurth 
Back from Long Trip 


CANADIAN NORTHWEST GROWS 








People Are Prosperous; Home Contin- 
ues Outside of Northwest Adiust- 
ment Bureau, Winnipeg 





F. C. Buswell and Wilfred Kurth, of 
the Home, have returned from a long 
trip to the Pacific Coast and through 
the Canadian Northwest. Mr. Buswell 
left New York on May 28, returning on 
June 23, spending twelve nights on a 
sleeper en-route and one night on a 
boat. He joined Mr. Kurth in Canada. 
Mr. Kurth went from here to Salt Lake; 
then to Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Vancouver 
Calgary, Winnipeg and Minneapolis. 

In San Francisco and Seattle the gen- 
eral agencies of the City of New York 
were taken up and placed with Roff 
& Decker, general agents of the Home, 
San Francisco. In Southern California 
Quitzow & Suydam were made general 
agents for Southern California, Arizona 
and New Mexico, Mr. Suydam formerly 
being special agent of the Home, and 
Mr. Quitzow general agent. At San 
Francisco Irving S. Magill was made an 
assistant general agent. 

In discussing Canadian Northwest 
conditions Mr. Kurth said that the 
country is unusually prosperous, the 
residents being optimists. Asked if the 
American Northwest farmers who emi- 
grated to Canada were returning across 
the border Mr. Kurth said that such 
was not the case. After making for- 
tunes on the prairies many of them buy 
fruit orchards near Victoria as they like 
the climate. 

The Home continues outside of the 
Northwest Adjustment Bureau in Win- 
nipeg, which adjusts many of the hail 
losses. He characterized this bureau 
as being inefficiently and expensively 
conducted. The British America is out 
ol the hail rating association, and cre- 
ating some disturbances at certain 
points where the business has been 
profitable, Mr. Kurth said. 


SUBROGATION COMPLICATION 





Companies Watching New Contracts 
Made By Railroads With Factories; 
Switchtrack Agreements 





Serious complications over waiver of 
subrogation, as a result of a provision 
in new contracts made by the railroads 
with factories for switching facilities, 
seem likely in the west. The new de- 
vice of the railroads, first reported by 








a large Michigan agency, is a covenant 
in the switchtrack agreement that the 
insured will have his policies so written 
that no insurance company shall have 
recourse against the railroad for any 
fire loss on the premises served by the 
switchtrack. The insured is required 
to agree that if the policies are not so 
written, and any insurance company 
does make claim against the railroad, 
the insured will indemnify the railroad 
against all liability. 

The companies have absolutely re- 
fused in the past to waive subrogation, 
the most they would do being to accept 
notice that the insured has waived his 
rights, which leaves open the question 
of what right can be waived in advance. 
It is not believed that the companies 
will go any farther than that at this 
time, which will still leave the burden 
of risk on the insured in such cases. 





APPOINTS ALFRED E. CHURCH 





Sun’s New State Agent and Adjuster 
for Western New York; Ro- 
chester Headquarters 





Alfred E. Church has been appointed 
state agent and adjuster for the West- 
ern portion of New York State for the 
Sun Insurance Office. 

“Mr. Church will not go as a stranger 
to many of you as he had jurisdiction 
of this field, for this Office, for several 
years prior to 1915 and during the in- 
terim having been acting in similar ca- 
pacity for other organizations,” said 
Mr. Kelsey in a letter to the field. “To 
those of you who have not had the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Church, you 
will be pleased to learn he is a product 
of this Office, having entered the serv- 
ice of ‘the oldest in the world’ at prac- 
tically the beginning of his business 
career. You will find Mr. Church to be 
thoroughly experienced in our business, 
competent, and, what is more, willing 
to be of any assistance possible for the 
furtherance of our mutual cause.” 

Mr. Church’s headquarters will be at 
No. 703 Insurance Building, Rochester, 
N. Y. 





PAVIOUR HEADS AD CLUB 

Ernest A. Paviour, of R. S. Paviour 
& Son, a prominent local agency in Ro- 
chester, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Rochester Ad Club. He is 
one of the bright young local agents of 
the state, who stands well with the in- 
surance companies, his local associates 
and the insuring public. 





WILL WRITE DIRECT ONLY 
The Northern Assurance has ceased 
writing automobile lines in Greater 
New York through agents, but will con- 
tinue to accept them direct from brok- 
ers. 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


80 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK 


THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 


ASSETS 


$11,022,207.23 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$6,966,656.56 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 


hold, Riot and ¢ 


tivil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, 


Merchahdise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 


tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 


Personal 


Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 























1841 


hsurance 6. 


OF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 











LEWI 


S & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 


Commonwealth 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Cc 
United British Ins. Co., L4d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 
145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


Telephones: Main 6370-6871-6872 
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Looks for Restriction 
in Collision Cover 


OPINION OF GROETSCHIUS 


Says Present Endorsement Doesn't 
Protect Company When Assured 
Violates Traffic Laws 


of the 
in dis- 


G. A. Groetschius, president 
Motor Agency, New York City, 
cussing the present collision damage en- 
dorsement, said this week to The East- 
ern Underwriter: 

“T note that at the recent meeting in 
the two agents had backbone 
to get up and that the 
is too broad and sweeping and 
an injustice to the companies. 

“I quite agree with them, but 
question is how can it be made 
broad and sweeping and still not do an 
injustice to the assured? The moment 
oue tries to tack on exclusions, in my 
opinion, it will lead to unfair practices 
amongst companies. 

is Present Form Contrary to Law 

“However, the thought has often oc- 
curred to me as to whether or not the 
in its present form, is not 
contrary to public policy and question- 
able, if not contrary to law. By this I 
mean that under the present form of 
coverage a man can drive down a thor- 
oughfare in the City of New York at 
fifty miles an hour, wrap his machine 
around an elevator pillar and the com- 
pany is pay. You can 
readily see that this machine was driven 
contrary to law and that the companies 
are agreeing to indemnify the assured 


Syracuse 


enough state 


coverage 


the 
less 


coverage, 


compelled to 


when he does so drive. 


SAO ene ee enon on enero enero oon neonate ioe eel eee ie enone Lotro erent ride de eee 


COLUMBIA 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 





eA SSASA > ened 


eueveuenr 





Head Office, 100 William Street, 
Western Dept., Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
Pacific Dept., 222 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 


“I understand that some time ago the 
insurance commissioner ruled that if a 
casualty company agreed to cover the 
driver of an automobile under the age 
limit, as prescribed by law, the state 


would revoke its license, and I won- 
der again why the commissioner does 
not rule that if insurance companies 


agree to indemnify an automobile owner 
for damage to his machine when he 
drives it contrary to law why their li- 
censes should not be revoked. I feel 
quite satisfied that the experience on 
this business would be greatly reduced 
if the clause contained a rider that cov- 
erage Was suspended if operated con- 
trary to law. The same is suspended 
if it is operated by a person under the 
ve limit prescribed by law. 

“This feature applies now in the cas- 
ualty end of it under their personal lia- 
bility coverage and damage to other 
people's property -they call it ‘property 
damage.’ This inclusion has been sug- 
gested to our association, but I under- 
stand that it is met with a great deal 
of disapproval by a number of its mem- 
bers. 

“! have no doubt whatsoever, that in 
the near future the companies will be 
compelled to make certain restrictions.” 


Views of M. E. Jewett 

The views of M. E. Jewett, vice-presi 
dent of the Royal Indemnity, on the col- 
lision coverage endorsement, follow: 

“While collision insurance has been 
written, and is being written at the 
present time, at a serious loss to the 
companies, a curtailment of the cover- 
age would in my judgment not be 
advisable. You may recall that the 
former endorsement contained certain 
exclusions such as—striking any por- 
tion of the roadbed; striking street or 
other railway ties or rails; and excluded 
liability due to upset of the insured’s 
automobile unless such upset was di- 
rectly the result of a collision. The old 
endorsement also, of course, excluded 
loss by fire. 








the thirteen original states 
in 1788. 


Its faith is in AMERICA, 


Let us serve you. 


Metropolitan District 
Charles G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


in the Union, 


SPRINGFIELD | 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


CASH CAPITAL $2,500,000.00 


Incorporated in 1849 in the State of Massachusetts, the SIXTH of 
ratifying the Constitution 


The SPRINGFIELD has a proud heritage, and for SEVENTY-ONE 
years has maintained its high ideals in underwriting and is today as 
always a strong, reliable AMERICAN company. 
in the AMERICANIZATION MOVE- 


MENT and in the highest type of service. 
A. W. DAMON, President 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


Marine Department 
Talbot, Bird & Company, Inc. 
General Marine Managers, 
63-65 Beaver Street 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
George A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 














TOTAL ASSETS - - 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - 
NET SURPLUS ~ - 


o..d. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 


192 
* The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF wu JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. 


1868 


a 

$1,448,852.62 
847,154.95 
601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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“The present coverage is more satis- 
factory, inasmuch as there can be slight 
cause for controversy between the pol- 
icyholder and the Company at the time 
of loss. 


“Under the present abnormal condi- 
tions the premium required to make this 
class profitable curtails its sale; never- 
theless, the remedy in my judgment is 
in securing sufficient premium and not 
in restricting the policy coverage.” 


Insurance Co., New Jersey 
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U. & O. Letter for 
Agencies to Use 


PREPARED BY NORTHERN ASS’R 


Value of Plant Greater Today Than 
Ever Before; Aimed at Prudent 
Business Man 


The Northern Assurance has prepared 
a letter on use and occupancy insur- 
ance, discussing the subject in a clear- 
cut comprehensive manner available 
for immediate transfer to an agent’s 
own letter-head for distribution arong 
chents or prospective clhents. The tet 
ter follows: 

A few moments of your time please, 
on an insurance proposition of real in- 
terest——-a policy of indemnity against 
interruption of your business by reason 
of fire or lightning. 

The value of your plant is greater to- 
day than it ever was. The potential 
vaiue of your plant is greater today 
than it ever was. No fire insurance 
contract, as yet planned, provides in- 
demnity for loss of clients—customers 
or good will—but you can buy at a less 
cost than for regular property damage 
cover business interruption indemnity 

the trade name for which is “use and 
occupancy”. This insurance will com- 
pensate you for loss of potential profits 
during idleness, resulting from damage 
suffered by reason of fire or lightning 
and will defray the necessary expenses 
involved in holding together your or- 
gunization until your plant could with 
reasonable diligence and dispatch be 
rebuilt and rehabilitated and made 
again a producing concern. No manu- 
facturer with a live and growing busi 
ness can afford to be without the pro- 
tection of such a policy. 


ivery manufacturer—every mer- 
chant, knows or should know the cost 
of his buildings, machinery or stock 
but only a few have grasped the full 
significance of the uninterrupted use 
of them from the standpoint of loss of 
income by reason of fire. 


In a figurative sense ordinary fire in- 
surance replaces bricks, mortar, timber. 
machinery and stock—but not imme 
diately—the interim represents a ser! 
ous loss in production or sales, which 
means a direct loss of income. In oth- 
er words, that income or return from 
the full or uninterrupted use of the 
plant be it factory or store is crippled 
eutirely or impaired to the same ex- 
tent by which the plant is crippled or 
impaired and for the length of time 
necessarily required to repair or re- 
habilitate. 

For your purpose let us divide income 
into two parts. One part representing 
net profits, the other part the funds to 
mcet various operating expenses and 
fiied charges of the organization. 
When production ceases in whole or in 
part, as a result of fire, income which 
is the result of production ceases pr> 
portionately, the profits therefrom are 
lost but at the sume time fixed charges 
and certain expenses, (except operating 
expenses which cease) continue and 
have to be met out of past profits, let 
us say, to hold together the necessary 
crennization until such time as the 
plant is or could be again a producing 
coneern, 


Here is where our contract comes to 
the fore. Here is where We agree to 
supplement the assured’s average daily 
income from the plant. We pay, not 
exceeding, as many dollars a day as 
agreed in the contract until the plant 
is in condition to again resume opera- 
tion, or could be put in condition to 
again resume operation. We have said 
tue straight fire policy indemnifies the 
assured for the property damaged. 
Our use and occupancy contract car- 
ries on and indemnifies the assured for 
loss of production through his inability 


to use and occupy his premises in 
whole or in part. 

The prudent business man shows his 
forethought in purchasing a use and 
occupancy contract which will protect 
the profits of his stockholders or him 
self and provide funds to meet his fixed 
charges. Let us consider some of the 
expenses which continue during a per- 
iod of idleness following fire. In addi- 
tion to the loss of net profits, there is 
interest on notes, bonds, etc., to be 
paid, taxes are seldom materially re- 
duced, royalties on machinery continue, 
salaries under contract, wages of sup- 
erintendents, watchmen, firemen, engi- 
neers and skilled operatives who must 
be retained on the pay roll, also office 
help, cost of lighting and heating, con- 
sistent with a condition of idleness, in 
fact all charges and expenses (other 
than operating charges) not stopped by 
fire. 

The amount of use and occupancy 
insurance to be carried should repre- 
sent the net profit and fixed charges, 
as above, all on annual basis, and that 
total divided by 300, the approximate 
number of working days in a year, 
should represent the amount payable 
per day. 

For form of contract and any other 
information relative to the subject call 
upon us. We are ready to serve you at 
any time. 


MAILS THE CONSTITUTION 
The Home Insurance Company has 
sent to agents a beautifully printed 
copy of the constitution of the United 
States, together with the first inaugural 
address of President Thomas Jefferson, 
delivered on March 4, 1801. 


MARQUETTE NATIONAL’S STATUS 

The Marquette National Fire, Chi- 
cago, Which has received its New York 
license, shows assets of $1,410,203, 
liabilities except capital and = surplus 
$809,421, cash capital $300 000, surplus 
over all liabilities $300,782, income 1919 
$963,734. 


Short Cut Made 
in Auto Rating 


PUT IN THREE 

One Set of Figures Manipulated By 

Means of Percentage 
Changes 


CARS CLASSES 


The National Automobile Mutual, 
New York, lras issued a casualty lines 
rate card it believes to be the most 
compact of any in use. This card is 
8% inches by 4 inches and is printed 
cn both sides, The rates on it are said 
to consolidate those in 20 pages of the 
ordinary manual, 

The liability and property damage 
rates follow the manual but are 20 to 
25 per cent less. Property damage does 
not include loss of use. Loss of use 
costs 10 per cent additional but com- 
bined amounts follow the 20 to 25 per 
cent reduction referred to, 

On passenger car collision rates, in 
order to simplify matters, brokers 
quote “medium” rates covering cars de 
signated as one year old. For new cars 
add 20 per cent and for cars over one 
year old deduct 20 per cent. This makes 
it necessary for the broker to remem 
ber but one rate instead of three. 

Electric cars follow ten per cent 
further reduction, the same as the Con- 
ference and Bureau. 

With commercial vehicles the broker 
again quotes “medium” rates. For cars 
designated as heavy add 10 per cent 
and for cars designated as light deduct 
10) per cent, This, again, makes it 
necessary for the broker to keep in 
mind but one rate instead of three 

For electric commercial vehicles, in 
siead of 10 per cent, further reduction 
on liability and property damage rates 
the company gives 20 per cent addi 
tional reduction. All commercial rates 
approximate 20 to 25 per cent below 
Conference and Bureau on_ liability 
and property damage. All other rates 
follow the manual, 
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Phillips Supports 
Effort for Appeal 


BUSY ON CO-INSURANCE CASE 





Attorneys Ask for Re-argument or 
Appeal in Action Declaring 
Clauses Unauthorized 





Richards & Affeld have been engaged 
by the New York Board and the Na- 
tional Board as associate counsel with 
Prentiss & Townsend in the co-insur- 
ance clause case. Prentiss & Town- 
send are attorneys for the Stuyvesant 
Insurance Company. 

An application has been made to the 
Appellate Term of the Supreme Court 
for re-argument or leave to appeal the 
case to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. 

Superintendent Phillips, of the New 
York Department, has made an affidavit 
supporting the plea for re-considera- 
tion ‘of the case. In this affidavit he 
says: 

“My attention has been called to the 
decision of the Appellate Term, First 
Department, of the Supreme Court in 
the above entitled action holding that 
co-insurance clauses are unauthorized 
and not permitted on policies of fire in- 
surance in this state; that said deci- 
sion is of general interest and concern, 

“That, as deponent is informed and 
believes, the premium rates of policies 
of fire insurance in this state largely 
depend upon the co-insurance clauses, 
the greater percentages of co-insurance 
agreed upon involving lower rates, and 
that if it is finally determined that co- 
insurance clauses are unauthorized and 
ineffective, it may result in the can- 
cellation of many policies and the re 
writing of such insurance at higher 
rates. In any event, the discontinuance 
of such coinsurance clauses would, as 
deponent is informed and_ verily  be- 
lieves, ultimately result in higher fire 
insuram:e rates. 

“Deponent further 
surance clauses have 
under the Insurance 
period of time and 
been determined that 
cannot be lawfully used, it in- 
volves a question of great importance 
to the public, and ore that should be 
submitted to the highest court for de- 
termination. 

“Deponent’s attention has also been 
called to that part of the opinion of the 
Appellate Term in the above entitled 
cese wherein it is stated, in substance, it 
does not appear that any approval has 
been given by the Superintendent of 
Insurance to the addition of a co-insur- 
ance clause in connection with the 
standard form of policy authorized by 
Section 121 of the Insurance Law as 
amended by Chapter 440 of the Laws of 
1917. That subsequent to the enact- 
ment of said amendment, and on the 
3ist day of December, 1917, pursuant to 
the provisions of said Section 121 as 
amended, deponent in his official capac- 
ity as Superintendent of Insurance de- 
termined that the use of certain riders, 
clauses or forms, in connection with 
said standard fire insurance policy was 
so general and extensive that such 
riders, clauses and forms should be 
standardized, and the same were there- 
upon duly filed in this office in con- 
formity with such determination and 
pursuant to the provisions of said sec- 
tion, and that among the clauses so 
promulgated and filed was one entitled 
as follows: 

NEW YORK STANDARD CO-INSUR- 


states that co-in- 
been permitted 
Law for a long 
that as it has 
such clauses 


ANCE CLAUSE FOR FLOAT- 
ING POLICY 
It is hereby declared and agreed 


that in case the property aforesaid 
in all the buildings, places, or limits 
included in this insurance, shall at 
the breaking out of any fire or fires, 
be collectively of greater value than 
the sum insured, then this Company 
shall pay and make good such a por- 
tion only. of the loss or damage as 
the sum insured shall bear to the 
whole value of the property afore- 
said, at the time when such fire or 
fires shall first happen. 


But it is at the same time declared 
and agreed, that if any specific par- 
cel of goods included in the terms 
of this policy, or such goods in any 
specified building, or buildings, place 
or places, within the limits of this 
insurance, shal] at the time of any 
fire be insured in this or any other 
office, this policy shall not extend to 
cover the same, excepting only as far 
as relates to any excess of value be- 
yond, the amount of such specific in- 
surance or insurances, and shall not 
be liable for any loss, unless the 
amount of such loss shall exceed the 
amount of such specific insurance or 
insurances, which said excess only is 
declared to be under the protection 
of this policy and subject to average, 
as aforesaid. 

It being the true intent and mean 
ing of this agreement that this Com- 
pany shall not be liable for any loss, 
unless the amount of such loss shall 
exceed the amount of the specific in- 
surance or insurances, and then only 
for such excess, which said excess 
shall be subject to average, as above. 
ATTACHED TO AND FORMING 
PART OF POIACY NO. aia ccsicse 


(SIGNATURE FOR COMPANY.) 


“That, as deponent is informed and 
believes, said clause last above quoted 
was the clause attached to the policy 
involved in the above entitled action.” 

Ellison & Fraser, counsel for 
Theodore Durham, plaintiff-respondent, 
have filed a supplemental brief taking 
exception to the action of Superinten- 
dent Phillips. They rather resent the 
Superintendent of Insurance ‘‘coming in 
hetween the companies and the people, 
and in support of the former.” They 
conclude their brief with the remark 
that “However, the Voice is the voice of 
the Superintendent of Insurance and 
the Hands those of the underwriters.” 





Lucas As Pinch Hitter 

When the Davis-Dorland & Co., em- 
ployes and ex-employes reached Glen- 
wood Landing last Saturday, the ladies 
put in most of their spare moments 
bathing, while the men played baseball. 
A team was made up from among the 
employes and another composing ex- 
employes of the staff. The employes 
won by the score 11 to 7. E. J. Bohne- 
mann twirled for the employes and Ed- 


win Oettel caught. On the ex-employes’ 


teum Russell Randall pitched and J. T. 
Roulet caught. Clarence Van Doren 
made a wonderful umpire. President 
Julian Lucas was pressed into service 
as a pinch hitter and he also pitched 
one inning for the ex-employes. He 
used to be quite active in the game 
before he became so engrossed in busi- 
ness. 
NEW OLEAN AGENCY 

Olean, N. Y., has a new insurance ag- 
ency, Sadler & Farley, who are special- 
izing in mutuals. 





James V. McCommons, former speak- 
er of the Delaware House of Represen- 
tutives, is a candidate for insurance 
commissioner of that state. 
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Fireman’s Fund 
Co-Insurance Data 


ISSUES AGENCY PAMPHLETS 
Clearing Up Publie’s Mind on Much- 
Discussed Subject; Sample 
Postal Card 


has gotten up 


The Fireman’s Fund 
some clever literature on the subject 
of co-insurance. 

“Say coinsurance or reduced rate 


average clause to the ordinary citizen 
and immediately he begins to intrench 
mentally,” says the Company. “He 
hasn't time to delve into the technical- 
ities of any business other than his 
own. He isn’t interested in anything 
that sounds technical, or that doesn’t 
appear on its surface to have some con- 
nection with his own immediate inter- 
ests. 

“Working on this theory we have got- 
ten up a pamphlet on the reduced rate 
average clause of which the enclosed 
is a sample. We intend to supply this 
pamphlet to agents for them to give 
out or send to clients who have prop- 
erly covered by policies carrying the 
clause.” 

With the circular the Company has 
mailed this postal card, giving an ex- 
ample of co-insurance: 

Example 

Property worth $10,000, is insured for 
$6,000, with a 70 per cent clause. A 
$3,500 loss occurs. The part of this 
loss the assured would bear is worked 
out in this manner: 

Value of Property......$10,000 
Insurance required (70%) $7,000 


Insurance carried ........ 6,000 or 6/7 of required 
amount 


1,000 or 1/7 of required 
amount 


EPORCIEMEY cisvcicvcseccese 

Amount of Loss...... $3,! 
APPORTIONMENT OF LOSS 

Company’s proportion 6/7 of $3,500 or......$3,000 


Fae sknvetete 500) 


$3,500 

Problem 

Working out the following 
verify your understanding of the reduced rate 
average clause. Your work will be checked, cor 
rected and returned to you if you fill in) your 
answer and your name and address below and 
mail this: card. 

Property valued at $25,000 in 1915 is 
insured for $17,500, or 70 per cent of its 
Value at that time, under a policy car 
tying the 70 per cent clause. In 1918 
the insurance was renewed for. the 
sume amount. In May, 1920, a fire dam 


problem will 


ages this property to the extent of 
$5,000. The insurance has never been 
increased although the cost of replac 


ing the property has increased 50 per 


cent, while the depreciation on the 
property in five years has been only 


20 per cent. What amount of this loss 
does the assured bear? 


TOMLINSON JOINS AGENTS 





Ohio Superintendent of Insurance Suc 
ceeded by R. T. Crewe; Will 
Act as Counsel 


Superintendent W. H. Tomlinson, of 


the Ohio Insurance Department, has 
joined the Ohio Association of Insur- 
ance Agents as general counsel, effec- 
tive July 1. His successor is R. T. 
Crewe, who, Mr. Tomlinson says, “is 
eminently qualified for and will render 
efficient service in all matters in con 


nection with functioning as superinten 
dent of this department.” 


COX SEES BASSETT 

Fred J. Cox, president of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
returned this week from a trip through 
the South, during which he addressed 
® number of agency meetings. He had 
a conference in this city yesterday with 
Neal Bassett, of the Firemen’s, relative 
to the situation in Louisville, Ky. 


PHILLIPS ON VACATION 
Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent of 
insurance, leaves in a day or so on a 
short vacation. 




















Brooklyn Branch 
151-153 Montague St. 





American Equitable Assurance Co., of New York 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co., of New York 


General Agents for Metropolitan District 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, II. 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Co., of New York 
Colonial Assurance Co., of New York 
Merchants Underwriters, of New York 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association of Alton, Ill. 


New Jersey Branch 
34 Clinton St. 
Newark, New Jersey 





CENTRAL FIRE OFFICE, Inc., 


FIRE---STRIKE---CIVIL COMMOTION---RIOT---SPRINKLER LEAKAGE---AUTOMOBILE | 
Risks accepted throughcut UNITED STATES—CANADA— PORTO RICO—CUBA | 


General Agents for Above Territory 


International Lloyds, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Head Office 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York City 


Manufacturers Insurance Co., of America 
Great Lakes Insurance Co., Chicago 
| 


Brooklyn and Long Island City Agents 
London & Scottish Assurance Co., London, Eng. 
Underwriters at American Lloyds 


Chicago Branch 
Insurance Exchange 
Bldg. Maryland Bldg. | 


UNDERWRITING 
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FIRE EXPLOSION—WAR USE AND OCCUPANCY 
LIGHTNING RIOT and CIVIL SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
OCEAN MARINE COMMOTION COMMISSIONS 
INLAND MARINE MOTOR BOAT RAILROAD 
TORNADO TOURIST FLOATER PROFITS 
VESSEL POSTAL INSURANCE RENT 





NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
80 William Street Insurance Exchange 
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T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent E. E. WELLS, Supt. of Agencies 

. NEW ORLEANS OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
Corner Carondelet and Common Streets 444 California Street 
CLARENCE F. LOW, Manager THOS. H. ANDERSON, Manager 


GEO. F. GUERRAZ, Asst. Manager 


J. G. PEPPER, Asst. Manager : 
LOGAN B. CHANDLER, Dep. Asst. Manager 


R. H. COLCOCK, Jr., Dep. Asst. Manager 
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Agents Shown New 
Opportunities Open 


W. S. FOSTER TO ILLINOIS MEN 


Big Business Everywhere for Those 
Who Will Use Their 
Wits 

W. S. Foster, superintendent of agen 
cies in the western department of the 
Insurance Company of North America, 
spoke before the Illinois State Board 
this week, presenting a number of ideas 
for business development. He brought 
cut the point that the increased num- 
ber of lines fire companies now write 
furnish opportunities to the agent that 
are almost limitless. 

Mr. Foster spoke of the present day 
need for live men who think. He told 
of a field man who, while visiting a 
local agent, noticed a new building of 
the so called wind resistive type. The 
agent was asked if he had sold the 
owner a tornado policy. He said he 
could not because the owner was him- 
celf the agent of an insurance company. 
The special thought he would take a 
chance anyway, so he went over and 
sa'd to the man: “Look here! I should 
like to see our company on your build- 
ing; it cost you $50,000. The published 
‘tornado rate is twenty cents manual or 
fifty cents for three years, which would 
make the three year premium $200 on 
$40,000 of insurance, Now, then, we 
are prepared to write you for $40,000 
with the 80 per cent contribution clause 
a: less than half that figure or only 
$80.” 

The special got away with this be- 
cause he knew how to present his offer 
in attractive dress. Of course, the 
building owner’s own company could 
have given him the same rate. 

Business Everywhere 

Here is another instance of where an 
agent had his wits about him and profit- 
ed accordingly. He had an engagement 
with the manufacturer and while he 
was waiting to see him he took a stroll 
over the plant. He noticed that it had 
grown rapidly since he was last there 
and it occurred to him that the amount 
of insurance carried, $29,000, was en- 
tirely too little. The agent told the 
manufacturer that he had been over 
the plant and he thought the place 
should have about $60,000 insurance 
instead of $29,000. He explained what 
would happen if the plant burned and 
there were only $29,000 insurance and 
an 80 per cent co-insurance clause in 
the policy. The result was he sold 
$21,000 additional insurance. Then he 
took up the loss of use proposition and 
sold $55,000 of that. 

Another field man became interested 
in use and occupancy insurance and de- 
termined to became familiar with it. 
Shortly afterward, an agent in a large 
town wrote to this field man’s company 
asking that someone be sent to assist 
him in writing a policy of this kind. 
The job was turned over to the special 
referred to. He found the old policies 
full of errors, as so many of them were 
in the early days of this line, but the 
special put in some hard work on the 
case and in a few days was able to re- 
port the sale of $200,000 additional use 
and occupancy insurance, $60,000 profit 
insurance never before carried by the 
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assured and $25,000 sprinkler leakage. 

While talking on use and occupancy 
insurance, Mr. Foster said: 

“To indicate to you gentlemen the 
opportunities for co-operation in the 
single direction of use and occupancy, 
it would surprise you to know how 
many persons who ought to know better 
still labor under the delusion that use 
and occupancy covers profits on manu- 
factured~ stock which is burned; but 
perhaps the most picturesque misunder- 
standing of the province of use and 
occupancy is that of the agent whom 
we recently discovered was selling use 
and occupancy insurance with the as- 
surance to his clients that it covers any 
business debts or obligations the in- 
sured may have at the date of the fire.” 

Mr. Foster asked the Illinois agents 
if they didn’t think following up all the 
new opportunities in the business is 
better than spending time rating towns, 
as their predecessors used to be re- 
quired to do. 





F. B. PENNIMAN DEAD 





Thirty Years With Agricultural of 
Watertown; and Examiner of 
Company For Long Time 





Frank B. Penniman, who went to 
work for the Agricultural when seven- 
teen years old, and has been with that 
company for thirty years, died in a 
sunitarium of tuberculosis a few days 
ago. For some years he was an ex: 
aminer, and his father at one time was 
with Munson & Seaver, local agents at 
Watertown. Mr. Penniman had a high 
standing in the community, evidenced 
by the fact that the Watertown “Times” 
printed a column obituary notice. 





LIVE STOCK INSURANCE RULE 

Platt Whitman, Commissioner of In- 
surance, has recently issued a ruling 
to the effect that companies authorized 
tu transact the business of insurance 
ou live stock in the state of Wisconsin 
must use a standard fire insurance pol- 
icy in giving the fire insurance cover- 
age, 

The Wisconsin statutes specifically 
exempt the fire coverage on a live-stock 
policy. It has been the practice of com- 
panies heretofore to include the fire 
coverage in the live-stock policy, but 
the Commissioner holds that this vio- 
lates the provisions of the standard fire 
policy law. 

The companies affected have taken 
steps to comply with the ruling of the 
Commissioner. 





CAMDEN FIRE’S PROPERTY 

The Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, in order to adequately accommo- 
date the growth of its business, has 
purchased two brick properties with 
lots extending from Federal Street to 
Taylor Avenue, adjoining the home of- 
fice building, situated in Camden, N. J., 
at the southwest corner of Fifth and 
Federal streets. A new structure will 
be erected on the acquired site in keep- 
ing with the occupied premises, involv- 
ing an expenditure upward of $100,000. 





DOUBLE GIRARD CAPITAL 
Stockholders of the Girard Fire & 
Marine have voted to increase its cap- 
italization from $500000 to $1,000,000. 
The par value is $100 and the market 
value around $225 per share. The Com- 
pany pays 12 per cent dividends. 
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Securing Aid of 
Building Owners 


OFFICE STRUCTURE RATING 
S. Morgan Bushnell, Chicago, Tells 


How Co-operation Will Reduce 
Hazards 


While in annual session in Minneap- 
olis, the National Association of Build- 
ing Owners & Managers, heard an ad- 
dress on the technique of fire insurance 
rates for office buildings, by S. Morgan 
Bushnell, specialist in insurance for 
fireproof buildings. Mr. Bushnell is of 
the Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Bar- 
bour office, Chicago. He said during 
his address, regarding methods’ by 
which to obtain better rate making: 

At the outset of an industry it is 
necessary to proceed largely by the cut- 
and-dry method. As the industry ad- 
vances, work is done on a more scien- 
tific basis, and the elements of waste 
are more largely eliminated. In the 
early days of insurance, especially be- 
fore the time of National Associations, 
it was impossible for the insurance 
companies to correlate different sources 
oi information in order to form an intel- 
ligent estimate on tthe various risks in 
question. The money for this investi- 
gation could come ultimately only from 
one source, namely, from the pockets of 
those buying insurance. As the indus- 
try develops, however, a small percent- 
age of the vast capital involved may be 
expended along these lines and still ac- 
complish very satisfactory results. The 
establishment of Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories has already been noted as a step 
in this direction. The tabulation of 
various classes of data in the actuarial 
bureaus is another important field of 
effort. 

Conventions of live insurance men 
will be held each year to discuss these 
problems from every angle. All this 
will be done and more by the insurance 
underwriters themselves. 


However, the highest results will not 
be obtained except with a close Cco- 
operation between the underwriters and 
large representative bodies like the one 
which we have in session here. 

Collecting Statistics 

In this connection we might empha- 
size the importance of the movement, 
which has been begun in your associa- 
tion for collecting data as to the amount 
of fire losses in the various buildings of 
your particular class. In order to have 
this information of value, it should be 
complete. Not that complete informa- 
tion need be furnished on every city in 
the country, but the information to be 
logically considered should be complete 
for the particular city from which it is 
furnished. Sometimes office building 
owners feel considerable hesitation 
about furnishing information regarding 
the buildings under their care. It is 
possible that an office building owner, 
who had an unusual number of fires in 
his building might feel some diffidence 
in handing out information as to the 
exact amount of loss incurred. It 
seems in this case that there is an op- 
portunity for the local secretary of the 
association to exercise his tact and in- 
genuity in showing to such an indi- 
vidual the importance of enabling the 
association to have complete informa- 
tion on that particular point, urging on 
him the fact that the omission of any 
considerable number of buildings is 
likely to cause doubt as to the value of 
the balance of the data, which already 
has been acquired with considerable ex- 
penditure of time and expense. 

A great deal can also be done by the 
building managers in helping to form 
a public sentiment which will be help- 
ful to the cause of underwriting. Many 
laws passed by our states have been 
very beneficial and have been steps in 
the right direction. Others, however, 
have been more of a negative descrip- 
tion, and sometimes seriously embar- 
Tass the underwriters in their endeavor 
to furnish the best kind of service. 
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Many of us believe that this country 
would be much better off if there had 
not been such a strong crusade against 
the railroads ten years ago, the result 
of which was to cripple their activities 
so that today the country is suffering 
from lack of transportation. The 
policy of “Live and Let Live” will often 
accomplish more than harsh and _ re- 
strictive measures. 

Another great need is the placing of 
municipal police and fire departments 
on a different basis from that of ordi 
nary corporation employes. Last year 
there were three days when Chicago, to 
a large extent, was without fire protec- 
tion due to a strike of the city firemen, 
and a policemen’s strike was at more 
than one time a possibility. The inter- 
ests of the public in such cases are too 
great to be imperiled, and both firemen 
and policemen should be required to 
enlist for a specific time with penalties 
for desertion similar to those which now 
obtain in the national] military organiza- 
tions. It is hardly necessary to call at- 


tention to the effect which it would 
have on the minds of any rating bureau 
were the protection of the fire appa- 
ratus withdrawn in a large city, or the 
police force in such a state of demoral- 
ization as to allow an incendiary to pro- 
ceed on his work without fear of arrest 

The fire insurance companies through 
their publicity departments, and = in 
other ways, are trying to combat these 
conditions, but they are a small part of 
the community, and they need the ear- 
nest co-operation of building owners and 
others, who have a common interest in 
minimizing the enormous fire’ loss 
which the country suffers each year. 
Any agency which wipes out more than 
a billion of dollars in property each 
year demands thoughtful consideration 
from every citizen, whether a property 
owner or not. 

It may be well to call your attention 
to one or two points, observation of 
which by the individual building owner, 
may reduce the fire hazard of his par 
ticular building. The first suggestion is 
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that in most office buildings there are 
certain portions, such as paint shop, 
waste paper room and connections 
thereto, which are more subject to fire 
than other portions of the building. By 
placing one or more sprinkler heads at 
these particular points, these special 
hazards could be largely reduced. In 
the modern office building the house 
tank on the roof would supply sufficient 
pressure for ‘the operation of these 
heads. 

The second suggestion is along the 
line of good housekeeping. Right here 
it should be noted that insurance bu- 
reaus generally recognize that a great 
improvement has been made in this re- 
spect during the past twenty years. Var- 
ious factors have contributed to this 
improvement. In many cases, articles 
which are easily broken are packed 
nowadays in paper cartons, instead of 
excelsior, and the amount of inflam- 
mable rubbish which is incidental to a 
building is being decreased. The build- 
ing managers themselves have contrib 
uted in no small degree to this improve- 
ment by better methods of handling the 
waste products of their buildings. 

It is well, as far as possible, to have 
fhe janitor work done by the building 
management, rather than by the indi- 
vidual tenants, as it has been found 
that the individual tenants are more lax 
in their operations than the general 
management of the building. Where 
it is necessary for special reasons, that 
tenants do their own janitor work, re 
ceptacles for stowing away old rubbish 
should be eliminated as much as pos 
sible. There is a tendency on the part 
of some people to try to save every old 
thing that comes along with the idea 
that some day it may be useful. This 
idea is likely to lead to accumulations 
of debris which are frequently sources 
of fire. It should be noted that the 
building manager should not act on 
these or any other suggestions without 
consulting the local fire inspection bu- 


reaus. This is advisable for two rea- 
sons: First. Many a good scheme has 
been made worthless by the use of 


poor engineering in carrying it out. 
Second. It is well to call the attention 
of the Bureau to the fact that an im- 
provement is being made in the risk 
and that a suitable credit in its rating 
is expected. In addition to these gen- 
eral suggestions, there are individual 
points pertaining to different: buildings 
which may be investigated by consulta 
tion with the local inspection depart- 
ments of the underwriters. The com 
panies are majntaining, at large ex 
pense, inspection departments in all 
parts of the country, which are ready at 
all times, to co-operate with building 
owners and to give information as to 
the most approved methods of con- 
struction which will entail the lowest 
rates of insurance. This service is 
being constantly used by many building 
owners, but in some cases, it has been 
overlooked, It is, of course, much 
easier to make an improvement in a 
risk while the building is in process of 
construction, than after the building is 
up 

In short, if each of the building man- 
agers’ associations will impress upon 
its members the necessity for good 
housekeeping, for close co-operation 
with the local inspection department of 
Underwriters in the inspection of their 
buildings, for open minds in the consid- 
eration of suggestions for the reduction 
of their hazards, even though they may 
involve considerable initial expense, 
something worth while may be accom- 
plished in the direction of reduced fire 
hazards and reduced cost of insurance. 


NEW $1,000,000 COMPANY 

The Union Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany of New York is a new company 
which will have $500,000 capital and 
$500,000 surplus, all of which has been 
subscribed. Following a meeting of the 
board of directors a call was issued for 
the unpaid portion of the capital and 
surplus. The company is to write fire 
insurance, and further plans will be 
announced later. 
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Auto Conference 
Entering New Era 


NOW 





NO NEW AGENCY RULING 





Eighiy Per Cent of Old Organization 
Sign New Constitution; 
Officers Elected 





Following the meeting of company 
executives in New York June 29 to con 
sider automobile problems, it was found 
that eighty per cent of those present 
were in favor of the plans submitted 
for reconstruction of the National Con- 
They signed the new consti- 
tution. Provisions of the new rules of 
membership were explained in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week. 

By providing for direct membership 
of companies the automobile lines are 
prevented from becoming detached 
nebula of the insurance world, traveling 
more or less uncharted paths, and is as 
by one stroke brought back under the 
strong arm of the big fire insurance 
organizations of the country. : 

Chairman Bissell, of the Committee 
of Nine, told the delegates, when the 
question of continuing a national auto- 
mobile organization was introduced, 
that they have the situation entirely in 
their own hands. All it is believed 
necessary to do is for the big fire insur- 
ance bodies, like the Eastern and the 
Western Union and the Bureau to 
adopt rules that the regulations of the 
National Automobile Conference shall 
Le lived up to. 

The method by which the larger fire 
organizations of the country hope to 
solve the automobile problem is similar 
to that adopted by the Pacific Board 
some time ago. When the automobile 
situation became unworkable on the 
Coast the Pacific Board simply adopted 
the rule that in that organization the 
regulations of the National Automobile 
Conference should be observed. Since 
that was done the Pacific Coast situa- 
tion has ceased to be the subject of 
dissension it was before. 

Co-operation of the marine companies 
will come through the National Auto- 
mobile Conference and the Casualty 
companies are given an opportunity to 
come in, There are only two new mem- 
bers, Automobile of Hartford and Mary- 
land Motor Car. 

Agency Rule Later 

The Committee of Nine found it im- 
possible to proceed far with the prep- 
aration of a new agency and commis- 
sion rule before the summer vacation 
season opened. Therefore this will be 
the subject of conferences later in the 
year, with no change in the present 
rules during the interim. 

There were marked signs of optimism 
among Conference members following 
the meeting. Those who had to leave 
the meeting before its conclusion left 
word that they were in accord with the 
general plan upon which the recon- 
structed Conference constitution § is 
based. This provides that only desig- 
nated representation by an executive 
officer of the company member shall be 
entitled to voting privileges. Provision 
is made for the expulsion of any mem- 
bers who do not live up to the rules. 

The Committee of Nine did remark- 
able work on the new constitution, for 
it was adopted with only a few minor 
changes by the company executives at 
the meeting. They include many of the 
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Savannah Fire Would 
Enter New York Field 


COMPANY HAS BEEN GROWING 





Controlled By Southern Banking Inter- 
ests; Secretary Former Local 
- Agency Man 





The Savannah Fire Insurance Com- 


puny has applied for admission to New 
York State. This company was or- 
ganized in 1911 with $100,000 capital 
stock, all of which was paid in. It also 
had a surplus of $50,000 when the com- 
pany began business. It is controlled 
by the Citizens & Southern Bank of 
Savannah, which owns 86 per cent of 
the capital stock. The remainder of 
the capital stock is owned by directors 
of the company. The president and 
vice-president are also officers of the 
bank, 

At the close of business 1919 the 
admitted assets were $271,605; liabil- 
ilies except capital $36,453; cash capital 
$100,000; net surplus $135,153. Last 
year the surplus increased $21,982. 
W. F. Train, secretary and treasurer, 
is an experienced local agency man. 

Last year the earned premiums were 
$48,582; losses incurred $17,426; gain 
from underwriting $16,078; gain from 
investments $5,903. The company made 
a good underwriting profit in 1919. The 
losses incurred to premiums earned 
were 36.8 per cent; expenses incurred 
31 per cent. The underwriting expense 
to premiums earned was 37.1 per cent 
according to figures compiled for Best's 
Insurance Reports, The company does 
fire business only and so far has op- 
erated only in Georgia, 





Cc. C. TURNER WITH SUN 
Cc. C. Turner, of the London office of 
the Western Assurance, has been ap- 
pointed underwriter for the new ma- 
rine insurance department of the Sun, 
a London dispatch says. Mr. Turner is 


succeeded by E. P. Shears, who was 
deputy underwriter of the Western 
Assurance. 





Incorporate Bernhardt Agency 
The Bernhardt Agency, of Jersey City, 
has been incorporated; capital stock 
$5,000. Incorporators are Irvin T. Bern- 
hardt, Bogota; T. A. Livingston, Hack- 

ensack; and Alfred Coe, Brooklyn. 


B. W. Noble, Ltd., have been ap- 
pointed British managers of the Alpha 
General Insurance Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 


most experienced men in the business. 
The membership of the Committee of 
Nine is as follows: R. M. Bissell, Chair- 


man; W. F. Whittelsey, ex-officio, 
Douglas F. Cox, George G. Bulkley, 


Sheldon Catlin, Milton Dargan, Daniel 
N Gage, William R. Hedge, P. D. Me- 
Gregor, C. F. Shallcross. 

After the adoption of the new consti- 
tution and eighty per cent of the old 
organization members had signed the 
document the following officers were 
elected: 

President, George C. Bulkley, Spring- 
field Fire & Marine; vice-president, R. 
H. Purcell, western manager, Liverpool 
& London & Globe; treasurer, Frederick 
W. Day, manager, Royal. 
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Water Damage Service 
Demonstrates Value 


UNINSURED IN NEW YORK LOSE 





Inspection and Engineering Work By 
Insurance Companies Saves 
Thousands of Dollars 





Throughout New York City business 
houses have during the last few days 
been subjected to many exceedingly 
heavy losses by water damage. The 
violent rain storms that have spread 
over the city caught many firms un- 
awares and stock in large quantities 
bas been ruined. 

Gradually the business men of New 
York are awakening to the value of 
water damage insurance and the serv- 
ce that goes with it, but there are still 
altogether too many firms who do not 
carry this protection. This is partly 
the fault of their brokers, who have not 
taken the trouble to demonstrate the 
value of water damage insurance, 

Business houses have been educated 
ii many details of fire prevention but 
now they must be shown how to pre- 
vent serious water damage through the 
inspection service given by companies 
selling this line. Experienced engi- 
neers are employed to give this service 
ind during the recent storms in New 
York City, their accomplishments in 
preventing loss have stood out in bold 
relief, 

Throughout the sections that were 
flooded, there were many houses which 
carried water damage insurance and 
they escaped loss, with the exception 
of slight damages reaching within a 
hundred dollars. 

Work of Inspectors 

The reason they had no loss was that 
the insurance company engineers had, 
when the water damage policies were 
issued, gone over the premises and in- 
sisted on the necessary valves being put 
in to prevent backing of water in case 
of floods such as visit every locality at 
intervals during the year. 

In water damage insurance, it is the 
service given by the insurance carrier 
that is really the big thing. 

There is the original inspection, going 
into every detail of plumbing and heat- 
ing systems, roofs, leaders, spouts, 
stand pipes, elevator tanks and cylin- 
ders. This is all done by experienced 
men employed by the company for the 
purpose of preventing the very thing 
against which the policy is issued 
losses, 

Then there is also a quarterly inspec- 
tion service which keeps the premises 
of the insured in such condition that 
water damage loss is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Stock Properly Handled 


Another thing the insurance com- 
panies do in service is instruct business 
men and their staffs in the proper 
handling of stock so that in event of 
either water damage or fire, the losses 
ure reduced to the lowest possible 
amount. Water damage insurance is 
closely affiliated with fire insurance. 
This is why the insurance carriers wish 
policyholders to know how to store and 
handle their goods in such a way that 
losses will be prevented. Many of the 
preventative measures insisted on un- 
der a water damage policy are valuable 
in case of fire. 

In the recent storms the value of 
check valves on sewer connections was 
abundantly demonstrated. Many of 
these check valves having been put in 
upon the suggestion or demand of the 
insurance companies, they were in this 
emergency found to be adequate and 
properly placed so that they served the 
purpose for which they were intended. 
Jt has time and again been shown that 
check valves installed by inexperienced 
persons are often snapped off like a pipe 
stem when the water pressure becomes 
heavy. In order to give the proper 
service to those who carry water dam- 
age insurance, the insurance companies 
have to know the plumbing conditions 


“The Leading FIRE 


INSURANCE Co. of America’ 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


101 Years of Service 
Losses Paid over $183,000,000 


of various sections of the city as wel: 
as have a thorough knowledge of the 
sewer system and the conditions pre- 
vailing at various points. 

The recent storms that did so much 
damage in New York occurred in the 
cvening after business places were 
closed and there was no one to handle 
the situation. The value of proper in- 
stallations and care of stock was, there- 
fore, shown and the service of the in- 
surance companies stood the policy- 
holders in good stead. 


The aggregate of the fire losses in 
Reading, Pa., during the month of May 
was $91,872. 
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High Praise Given 
s | 
Royal Insurance Co. 
TRIBUTE TO FAIR 
Fire Premiums for 1919 Were £6,088,- 
899; Losses Were £2,702,808; 
Expenses, £2,271,166 
Head Office statements of the Royal 
show that that Company had a remark 
able year in 1919. In discussing these 
figures one of the British papers, “The 
Policy Holder,” said in its current is- 
sue: 
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“The Royal is easily one of the most 
striking examples of enterprise and suc- 
cess Which the British nation has pro- 
duced. We believe that this is largely 
due to the broad spirit of justice and 
generosity which has actuated the 
management in its dealings with the 
general public. It has come to be 
recognized that not only the letter, but 
the spirit of a contract will be honored 
when it bears the seal of the Royal 
Insurance Company. It is this fair 
dealing which has made the name of 
England what it is today. All honor 
to those who have dore much to give 
us this great heritage.” 

Turning to the trading results of the 
Royal the fire premiums reached 
{6,088,899 for 1919; the losses, £2- 
702,808; expenses, £2,271,166; surplus, 
€1.144,925 


NEWARK OUTING 





Banking & Insurance Athletic League 
Holds Games; One Feature a 
Silk Stocking Race 





The First Annual Athletic Meet of 
the Newark Banking & Insurance Ath 
letic League was held on Saturday at 
Weequahic Park, in which twenty in- 
surance companies and banks partict- 
pated. The meet was won by the Na- 
tional Newark & Essex Banking Co. 
with a total of 41 points. The Fidelity 
Trust Co. finished second with 13%; 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass In 
surance Co., third with nine; Mutual 
Benefit Life, fourth with eight; Fire 
men's and Newark tied at fifth with 
seven each. The National Newark con- 
sequently won the L. Bamberger and 
the Fidelity Trust won the Frank Holt 
Cup. The American Insurance Co, won 
the insurance and bank relay and re- 
ceived the Guerin & Williams trophy. 

The individual star of the meet was 
Charles Schleckser of the National 
Newark & Essex Bank, who accumulat- 
ed 14% points, 

A special feature of the race was the 
silk stocking special or fifty yard dash 
for girls in the various insurance 
companies. This was won by Miss 
Hazel Smith who the day before carried 
oft four cups in The Prudential’s own 
meet, She won in the excellent time 
of 71/5 seconds and took home five 
pairs of silk stockings for her efforts. 
Miss J. Auchterlonie, of the Commer- 
cial Casualty, finished second; Miss H. 
Kuhnle, Prudeutial, third, and Miss R. 
Noster, American, fourth. 

The meet proved to be such a big 
success that a large indoor carnival 
will be staged in the early winter by 
the same companies, 

Arrangements were in charge of the 
committee consisting of president, Har- 
old A. Sonn; Henry A. Winkler, Robert 
A. Fraser and Neil McManus. 


JOINS LOCAL AGENCY 


A. L. Stansbury, Well-Known Jersey 
Rater, Goes With Milan Ross 
in Asbury Park 


A. L. Stansbury, in charge of the 
Red Bank office of Atlee Brown, the 
New Jersey Rating Office, has resigned 
and on July 15 will become associated 
with the Milan Ross Agency, Inc., of 
Asbury Park. This is one of the oldest 
established agencies in Monmouth 
County and also does the largest real 
estate business in the county. 

Mr. Stansbury will succeed Joseph 
Coleman, secretary of the Agency, who 
died recently at the age of sixty-two, 
after having been with the office for 
seventeen years. The Milan Ross Ag- 
ency, Inc., represents among other com- 
panies the Home, Continental, National 
of Hartford and Springfield, Mr. Stans- 
bury has had an experience in Jersey 
rating matters which extends over a 
period of nearly two decades. He was 
with the old Newark Board, after which 
he went with the Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of the Middle Department, having 
charge of Union, Middlesex and Somer- 
set Counties, New Jersey. After this 
he became associated with William 
Burkhardt, later going with the Atlee 
Brown office. He will be a valuable 
man for the Asbury Park Agency 
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SNAPPED AT NEW YORK FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE GOLF MEET 
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t Makes Approach Shot. 2—Secretary “Bill” Glennay’s Handicap Smile. 3—President Barley’ « pe 

4 , 4 ° y’s Campaign Photo. 4—Treasurer “Eddie” Gallagher king for mittances of 

ye “ Fa —y in Cup-Winning Form. 6—H. S. Baird Playing from Fairway. 7—Charles L. Tyner Looking the Field Over. 8—Hugh R. Loudon, lt ow. 1, Wasssster Got 

te 4 sa fe ." Ve s. pees Joseph S. Frelinghuysen Getting Out of the Rough. 11—F. C. Smith Holing Out. 12—H. W. Stover the One-Hand Wizard. 13—W. S. Naulty’s Fighting Face. 

San Binred o ae aking Lessons. 15—J. Campbell Haywood Waiting His Chance. 16—Wilfred Garretson, President Raritan Valley Country Club, Somerville, N. J., Where the Tournament 

omni ween 17—“Gene ~MAYOR—LaTourette in His Own Back Yard, 18—Left to Right—‘Sam” Scott, J. D. Mills, J. F. Honness and J. Harvey Patterson, the Heavy and Slight Four. 19— 
! adley’s Caddy Who Helped “Bill” Roll Up a Score of 148 for 18 Holes and Lose Three Balls. 20—Percy Ling Summoning a Caddy. ; 
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Charles H. Remington is vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life and Affiliated 
Companies, besides which he is a 
gentleman and a scholar and a person 
whom everybody likes. 

Not long ago he told me the following 
story without mentioning any names 
and I think it is worth repeating. 

“Once upon a time,” said he, “an 
insurance cOmpany appointed an agent 
in a five-hundred-mile-away town. He 
had a great reputation as a business 
getter which was immediately substan- 
tiated by his sending in business from 
the start. A whole lot of business. But 
as time went by it seemed that all pre- 
mium checks were omitted in his cor- 
respondence. So the company wrote 
him a letter and reminded him of the 
fact and not getting any reply they 
waited a while and then wrote him 
another, just a little more persistent 
than the first and still nothing hap- 
pened in. the way of checks for services 
performed, 

“So they wrote again and again, each 
letter being a little more insistent than 
the previous one and at last they lost 
all patience and sent him a night wire 
notifying him that all was over, that 
they would proceed against him in the 
vourts and for all I know, have him shot 
it sunrise and lo and behold he never 
even answered the wire. 

“And then, just as the wheels of jus- 
tice were about to be set in motion, the 
agent walked into the treasurer’s office, 
beautifully dressed and with a glad 
smile and a rose in the lapel of his 


WARD AN ATTRACTION 


Wil Tell About Special Agents at New 
Jersey Field Men’s Club 
Outing July 12 





The first Summer outing of the New 
Jersey Special Agents’ Association will 
be held at Green Gables Inn, Pleasure 
Lay, New Jersey, on July 12 at 6 o'clock, 
John H. Ward, of Nelson & Ward, Jer- 
sey City, is going to be the principal 
peaker at the dinner. Somebody told 
The Eastern Underwriter that the sub- 
ject of his address will be “Special Ag- 
ents IT Have Met.” Mr. Ward has Cer- 
tainly met a lot of them; and some of 
these former field men are holding high 
executive positions at the present time. 

It takes a man of more than ordinary 
ebility to succeed in Jersey City be- 
couse that town is so close to New 
York and competition is the middle 
name of all locals in Hudson County. 
There is not only the New York com- 
petition to meet, but plenty of local 
talent is in the field for business, as 
there are more sub-agents in Hudson 
County to the square inch than any 
other place on the universe. The Nel- 
son & Ward agency has easily held its 
own, and stands aces up in the com- 
munity, with a fine strong list of com- 
panies in the office. 
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coat. He said he was delighted to be 
there and spoke about the weather and 
how good business was and lighted a 
cigarette and made himself generally 
at home. 

“Whereat the treasurer, having at 
last got his breath, delivered himself 
of the following: 

“Have you been getting our letters?’ 
‘Where is the premium money?’ ‘Don't 
you know that you are fired?’ And a 
whole lot more besides, and when he 
got through the agent smiled and pro- 
ducing a check book exclaimed, ‘Let’s 
not worry about that. Here are the 
items all set forth and here is the check 
to cover the whole business. It’s true 
I didn’t answer your letters, but I had 
a good reason. Please understand that 
I myself employ a good many solicitors 
and have had more or less trouble in 
collecting my accounts from them and 
immediately upon receiving your first 
letter I saw that you had a wonderful 
collection system which I proposed to 
use myself, so I waited and waited for 
i wanted to assimilate the matter from 
A to Z and’ T knew that if I kept still 
1 would get it all and I guess I have. 
As I said in the first place, it’s a won- 
derful system and I wouldn’t part with 
it for a thousand dollars. You will 
have no trouble tn the future getting 
your money out of me.’ 

“And then he shook hands, put on his 
hat and allowed he had four other en- 
gagements that he must immediately 
keep and he went out softly and shut 
the door.” 


N. Y. FEDERATION PLANS 

Secretary Stanley L. Otis has mailed 
to members of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of New York State a bulletin of its 
activities. Regarding future plans this 
statement is made: 

“The Federation intends to continue 
and intensify its support of the Ameri- 
canization movement, and the _ legis- 
lature having adjourned, plans are 
being made for a spring and summer 
campaign to strengthen the organiza- 
tion, increase the membership and 
make the individual insurance man 
realize the value of the work of the 
Federation and the necessity of his 
affiliation with it. The Federation also 
proposes to continue its educational 
campaign and make the need of insur- 
ance institutions and their functions 
better known to the great body of our 
citizens upon whose opinion in the final 
analysis the future of the insurance 
business in the United States depends.” 


40 AGENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Omaha Liberty in the East; Wagner- 
Taylor-Edson Appointment Made 
in Philadelphia 





The Wagner-Taylor-Edson Company, 
Inc., has been appointed Philadelphia 
representative of the Omaha Liberty 
Fire. The Company has been entered 
in Ohio. 

The agency plant in Ohio will be 
established by the L. S. Burnett Co., of 
Pittsburgh, underwriting managers for 
the Eastern department. The Company 
now has forty agents in Pennsylvania. 











GLOBE NATIONAL’S STATEMENT 

Globe National Fire, Sioux City, Ia., 
which has received its New York li- 
cense, shows assets of $1,880,882, liabil- 
ities except capital and surplus $641,581, 
cash capital $1,000,000, surplus over all 
liabilities $239,301, income 1919 $996,383. 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
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Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 


January 1, 1920 
Capital Stock ...... beats 
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The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 


Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 
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Debits and Credits 
of Mutual Insurance 


COMPANIES’ CIRCULAR 


AETNA 





New Piece of Competitive Literature 
Used to Boost Stock Companies’ 
Proposition 





As a canvassing document to meet 
mutual competition, the Aetna Com- 
panies, 100 William Street, are using 
a circular called “The President's 
Memorandum.” This is a communica 
tion assumed to have been issued by 
the president of a corporation to the 
head of a department. The mutual 
proposition is presented as possessing 
a debit and a credit side. On the 
credit side the only item listed is 
“Lower cost from dividend (prom- 
ised).” The letter reads: 

I understand we have carried our 
workmen’s compensation and automo- 
bile HMability insurance in the Blank 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
since Jan. 1. It seems to me that we 
should buy insurance to get rid of our 
liability; not pay a premium to retain 
our lability and assume the liabilities 
of others as well. Our account with 
this Blank Mutual locks about like this 


to me: 
DR 

To—Loss of the advice and services 
of our insurance broker 

Loss of time of various of our em- 
ployes who now attend to details for- 
merly handled by our insurance com- 
pany and our broker. 

Loss of the valuable aid and service 
which a highly developed organization 
can furnish us. 

Loss of customers in the insurance 
business who probably prefer to buy 
the goods of their clients 

Loss of ability to fix our annual in- 
surance cost, due to the Mutual assess- 
ment feature and to other risks un- 
known to us that are in the mutual 
company. 

CR 

By—Lower cost from 
(promised). 

I see no hope that this account will 
ever be squared up. I think we had 
better get out of the insurance busi- 
ness, and I suggest that as soon as 
pessible you get our insurance into 
some good Stock Insurance Company 
through a broker who will give us 
service. 


dividend 





G. E. STECHER APPOINTMENT 





Well-Known New Jersey Special Agent 
Goes With Commercial Union 
Fleet 





Gilbert E. Stecher has been appoint- 
ed special agent for the Commercial 
Union, the Palatine, the Union Assur- 
ance, the Commercial Union of New 
York, and the Hand-in-Hand Under- 
writers, for Northern New Jersey, with 
headquarters at 62 Hudson Place, Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 

Mr. Stecher is not only a capable spe- 
cial agent but an able insurance engi- 
neer and his training and experience 
with the Home Insurance Co., of New 
York, whose service he leaves, well 
qualify him for his new duties, which 
he will take up July 1, with the Com- 
mercial Union fleet. 

Manager Palache is surrounding him- 
self with a strong staff in office and 
field., 


COMPANY-AGENCY FRICTION 
Emphasized in Texas By Election of 
William L. Stiles as President 
of Agency Association 





Officials of western departments 
which have supervision over Texas are 
scinewhat concerned over the friction 
which has developed there between 
company representatives and local ag 
ents, and which was rather emphasized 
by the re-election of William L. Stiles 
as president of the local agents’ organi- 
zation at their recent convention at Gal- 
veston, 

The companies have not been entire 
lv satisfied with the situation in Texas, 
where the State Fire Insurance Com 
mission, an organization which is not 
really equipped for that work, makes all 
the rates for the state, and efforts had 
been made at various times to secure 
some modification of the state law in 
that respect. Members of the commis- 
sion have resented any suggestion look- 
ing toward the lessening of their 
authority, and Stiles has taken the side 
of the commission very strongly, work- 
ing actively with T. M. Scott, secretary 
of the commission, along the lines 
which it has advocated, 

It had not been supposed that Stiles 
would be a candidate for re-election as 
president of the local agents but it was 
openly stated by some of the men in 
attendance at the Galveston meeting 
that they proposed to re-elect him just 
to “show the companies.” In spite of 
this, however, the companies believe 
that the more conservative element of 
the agents really will control under the 
new administration, and that matters 
can be arranged so that there will be 
more co-operation between companies 
and agents than has been possible dur- 
ing the past year. 


BUYS ON MAIDEN LANE 





Union Indemnity Takes Considerable 
Space For Use As Eastern De 
partment Headquarters 





Vice-president Mike M. Moss, of the 
Union Indemnity, was evidently not at- 
tracted by the alluring advertisements 
in the New York newspapers offering 
space in up-town office structures, In- 
stead, having decided to buy a building 
in New York for the United Indemnity, 
he went right down on old Maiden Lane 
and purchased numbers 96 to 100 as a 
permanent home of the Great Eastern 
Department of his company. This prop- 
erty is sixty feet wide on Maiden Lane 
and is close to the big building owned 
by the Henry Evans group. There is 
a building between the Union Indemnity 
property and the Continental building. 
This is owned by the Continental and 
is to be improved for the use of the 
London Guarantee & Accident and oc- 
cupied as its eastern department head- 
quarters. 
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Great American 


Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$112,397,573.17 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1,1920 


$5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


17,191,302.37 


NET SURPLUS 


11,010,376.51 
33,201,678.88 


THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1919 


Since January Ist the Capital Stock of the 
Company has been increased to $10,000,000. 


The Company now owns 
$10,000,000 U.S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds. 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’! Agis 
15 William Street, New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mar. 
INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 
16 West Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. 

Boston Office 


ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
1 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Use our unlimited capacity and wide experience for placing additional lines 
of insurance beyond the capacity of admitted companies. 


Binding Contracts with Guaranteed Underwriters at Lloyds and British 
Companies maintaining United States deposits. Immediate telegraphic 
binders given. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
CHICAGO 


80 Maiden Lane 1615 California St. 114 Sansome St. 1 ifth 
NEW YORE DENVER SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLES 

901 Ford Bldg. 302 West Superior St. 263 St. James St. enhal 
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British Companies 
Still Seek Business 


U. S. AGENTS MUST TAKE IT 








Through Section 45 Home Offices Will 
Gain Nothing By Taking Risks 
Direct From Brokers 





Viewed in the perspective, all the 
confused excitement and public inter- 
est aroused by announcements from 
England that British underwriters were 
turning down flat many American offer- 
ings and were directing criticism 
against the United States Government 
fer injecting itself further into the 
conduct of the marine insurance busi- 
ness, appears to have been prompted 
by three main causes. 

In the first place, British underwrit- 
ers are unacquainted with the full 
meaning and effect of the recently 
passed New York State law referring 
to payments of taxes on American busi- 
ness written through the home offices 
instead of through the United States 
branches; secondly, they are annoyed 
hy the aggressive and challenging in- 
terpretation by Senator Wesley L. 
Jones of the scope and power of the 
whole Merchant Marine Act, and es- 
pecially those sections relating to in- 
surance; and finally, they are incensed 
at the open attempt by Congress to dis- 
place Lloyd’s Classification Society, 
with its record of successful service to 
American ship-owners, in favor of the 
American Bureau of Shipping, a small- 
er and far less known society. These 
three cross-currents of dissatisfaction, 
meeting almost simultaneously, culmin- 
ated in the sudden and temporary out- 
burst against American business early 
last week. 

Today American brokers can place 
very little business with the Home 
Offices of companies admitted to trans- 
act marine insurance in New York 
State, the latter advising that all risks 
be offered until further notice to the 
United States managers or agents, but 
Lloyd’s underwriters have not boy- 
cotted American cargo or hull risks, 
and are willingly accepting covers 
which they consider good risks and for 
which they can obtain adequate rates. 
Prominent brokers here state’ that 
Lloyd’s are reviewing American offer- 
ings with more care and @re returning 
unaccepted only those applications that 
conservative American underwriters 
themselves had or would turn down. 
It isn’t a question of anti-American 
feeling but of sound business princi- 
ples. This is also the opinion expressed 
by local British branch managers who 
neither desire nor foresee any strained 
relations between the New York, Lon- 
don, and Liverpool marine insurance 
markets, 

Why Section 45 Was Passed 

Until the passage of the amendment 
t’ Section 45 of the New York State 
insurance law brokers here could fre- 
quently secure for their clients lower 
rates on cargoes and hulls by cabling 
direct to the British markets instead 
olf placing the coverage with domestic 
or admitted companies in this market. 
The difference in rates amounted on 
the average to the difference in taxes 
paid by the companies here and 
abroad, which is 2% per cent on all 
fross premiums. To offset the disad- 
vVentage the New York market was 
working under, Superintendent Jesse 
Phillips introduced into the Legislature 
at the last session two bills, one im- 
posing a tax upon business written with 
home offices of admitted companies 
and one placing a similar tax upon 
business placed with non admitted com- 
panies or Lloyd’s underwriters. The 
first bill passed; the second failed to 


be reported out of committee after 
Strong opposition had been offered by 
brokerage and by shipping interests. 
Therefore, Lloyd’s is in no manner 
affected by Section 45 and _ several 
stories appearing in the daily news- 
papers that Lloyd’s underwriters come 
directly under the provisions of the 
New York State law, or under the 
Merchant Marine act, are entirely in- 
correct. 

With Section 45 on the statute books 
the home offices of admitted companies 
cannot benefit by taking business di- 
rectly from brokers, but will still have 
to perform the extra clerical) work 
which they were satisfied to do pre- 
viously when advantages were to be 
gained. Therefore, quite naturally, 
these home offices have ordered their 
underwriters to send back American 
covers and instruct the brokers to 
place them either with the branch 
offices or with other companies. Pure- 
ly the suddenness of this action, which 
should not have been unexpected, 
caused excitement. 


New York Market Benefits 


By the move of the head offices the 
United States branches will be offered 
more business than they can digest 
until they secure larger reserves from 
the other side. As a result brokers are 
experiencing difficulty for the time be- 
ing in placing some of their covers and 
are having to pay higher rates. With 
nearly every big company in England 
refusing business the unadmitted com- 
panies and Lloyd’s can bid up rates 
which the brokers must accept unless 
they secure better terms over here. 
When admitted companies in New 
York have made the provisions for ac- 
cepting more and larger lines by adding 
to their reserves, business will flow as 
naturally and evenly as heretofore. 


American companies are certain to 
benefit by the British companies’ ac- 
tion. The large volume of extra busi- 


ness reverting to this market will not 
go entirely to the British branch offices, 
but will be divided among local and for- 
eign organizations and provide a much 
needed stimulus to American marine 
capital. Local underwriters who have 
worked continually for many months 
with state and national authorities to 
devise means for strengthening the 
American marine market are highly 
pleased with the provisions of Section 
4% because they now compete on even 
terms with the other companies operat- 
ing in the New York market. 
Although the insurance provisions of 
the Merchant Marine act in no way 
alter the relationship between British 
insurers and American shippers or ves- 
sel-owners, but provide merely for the 
legalizing of insurance syndicates, the 
creation of a separate insurance fund, 
and for the recognition of the Amer- 
ican Bureau, British underwriters be- 
ceme excited when they had read the 
statement issued by Senator Jones, the 
principal sponsor of the bill. Regard- 
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ing marine insurance, he said that 
“most of our insurance is by alien com 
punies, This gives them a power which 
they use to the advantage of. their 
country in many ways. This must be 
changed. We seek to do this and hope 
to have the greater part of our marine 
insurance done in American companies. 
Private enterprise should be given a 
chance and every reasonable aid and 
encouragement to do the business but 
ir this fails the government should do 
it. and it can do it at a cost that would 
he more to our shipping than millions 
of subsidy or subventions.” In other 
words, Senator Jones said that Amer- 
ican markets must henceforth secure 
the majority of business bound on 
American cargoes or hulls, and if the 
domestic companies cannot do _ this 
themselves then the Government will 
take the necessary steps to accomplish 
this end. Senator Jones further said 
that “this act is solely an American 
act. It is intended solely for Amer- 
ican interests. Where its terms re- 
quire construction we want them con- 
strued to aid American and not alien 
interests.” Thus, the British under- 
writers believe that the new act is 
open to broader interpretation than the 
expressed wording indicates, and did 
not hesitate last week to express their 
surprise. 


Relative to recognition of the Amer- 
ican Bureau as the official classification 
society for Government-owned vessels, 
no reason exists why this country 
should not possess its own classifica- 
tion, surveying, and inspection service. 
Lioyd’s Classification Society is a great 
institution and ship owners are re- 
luctant to change, particularly when 
underwriters are prone to give better 
rates on vessels and fleets classified in 
Lloyd's Register, but for this country 
to maintain a large independent mer- 
chant marine, it must have facilities in 
this country for classifying and insur- 
ing boats. The American Bureau is the 
best institution here. It cannot become 
on a par with Lloyd’s in a day, or a 
vear, or five years, and therefore must 
have encouragement and patronage be 
fore it can expand. An “American 
Lloyd’s” is as necessary to the develop- 
ment of American shipping as an ade- 
quate marine insurance market. 


This whole marine flurry, regardless 
of causes or results, helped American 
insurance through the widespread pub- 
licity that it received. Every daily 
newspaper in New York has carried 
several stories dated from London, 
Washington, or this city. Public opin- 
ion, interested in the situation, will 
naturally side with the American view- 
point. American companies will be 
come better known to shippers who 
heretofore have left the question of in 
surance entirely to their brokers. Thus 
the more public notice marine under- 
writing interests can secure, the socn- 
er will domestic companies gain the 
direct moral and financial support, for 
which they have continually pleaded, 
from American shippers, carriers, and 
manufacturers. 


NO BRITISH REPRISALS 


(Continued from page 1) 

land for some weeks, but I know posi- 
tively that what Sir Edward says about 
retaliation is correct. There is no 
thought there of retaliating against 
American legislation by refusing to in- 
sure American commitments. The 
feeling, as I understand it, is that Sec- 
tion*45 is impractical. If a_ broker 
comes into our office and wants a line 
of £10,000 covered, how are we to 
know whether the cargo is American- 
owned or not? We know its destina- 
tion and the name of the insured, but 
we do not know his nationality.” 


Cable From Stokes 


On Wednesday morning of this week 
The Eastern Underwriter received this 
cablegram from E. C, Stokes, United 
States manager of the Royal Exchange 
who is in London attending the two 
hundredth anniversary of his Company: 


AWAITING THEFT PROPOSALS 





Underwriters, Divided on Form of 
Agreement That They Desire, Look 
for Committee Report Soon 





While one or more meetings of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers’ committees handling the theft 
and pilferage problem have taken place, 
there has been no general meeting 
called to decide on the form of agree- 
ment the market shall adopt. Mean- 
while, the Street is awaiting eagerly 
the notice for the meeting. Those fav- 
orably inclined toward a binding agree- 
ment are impatient for the market to 
act, because they believe that by pro- 
ceeding individually the underwriters 
will be unable to combat the evil effec- 
tively. Rates may be increased to a 
point where they more than meet the 
losses, but then some company is al- 
most certain to shave the schedule, and 
so the cutting process would continue 
until the situation became as bad as it 
is today. Moreover, in the opinion of 
these underwriters, raising rates won’t 
prevent stealing. Either the marine 
companies will have to maintain their 
own private police system or else re- 
sponsibility for the safety of cargo ship- 
ments must be placed more upon the 
shipowners who own the docks. 

Just as anxious are the underwriters 
who think that an agreement at all 
forceful will rob them of offering special 
inducements to shippers, and they are 
hopeful that the theft committee will 
propose nothing more radical than the 
English 75 per cent  co-insurance 
clause at the coming meeting of the 
American Institute. All in all, the com- 
mittee has a delicate and difficult job 
on its hands in trying to arrange a 
general agreement pleasing to all fac- 
tions in the market. 

OPEN MARINE AGENCY 

O'Keeffe & Lynch, marine and fire 
insurance brokers and underwriters, at 
45 John St., are going to separate the 
marine underwriting and brokerage de- 
partments, and move the former to 
48 Beaver St., when the Commercial 
Union has completed its consolidation 
with the Boston. The underwriting 
office will bear the title of the Shippers’ 
Underwriting Agency and will handle 
the ocean and inland marine business 
for the Baltica, of Copenhagen, and the 
Peninsular Fire, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
the two companies which O'Keeffe & 
Lynch represent as local agents. 

George A. Brenker, secretary of the 
Shippers’ Underwriting Agency, will 
hive charge of the ocean marine busi- 
ness. He was for several years in the 
underwriting department of Appleton 
& Cox. W. A. Thompson, for ten years 
with Carpenter & Baker and later with 
I’. Hermann & Co., has been made head 
of the inland marine department, The 
loss work will be handled by J. R. Day, 
at one time with Chubb & Son, 


London, June 30 

Editor The Eastern Underwriter: Lon- 
don market deciining American busi- 
ness simply because if they accept it 
they are required by recent New 
York leqislation to comply with certain 
regulations which they find it impos- 
sible to do. They, therefore, have no 
alternative but to decline. There is no 
thought of retaliation at all. 

E. C. STOKES 
What Superintendent Says 

Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent of 
insurance, who was responsible for the 
introduction of the amendment to Sec. 
45, said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“There have been no new develop- 
ments. It is now a law and must be 
enforced.” 

The general feeling among the Amer- 
ican companies is that the law should 
have been put on the books long ago; 
and it is the only satisfactory means of 
preventing millions of dollars of insur- 
ance being written for American own- 
ers and not reported. In other words, 
American underwriters say that the law 
will bring back to this market a tre- 
mendous amount of business which 
should have been written here all along. 
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Marine Hull Pool 
Contracts Finished 


UNDERWRITERS GET COPIES 





Conferences Held in New York and 
Washington This Week to Complete 
All Arrangements 





Final details of the hull insurance 
agreements between the United States 
Shipping Board and the Association of 
Marine Underwriters were virtually 
settled this week at two conferences, 
one in Washington on Monday, the 
other in New York on Wednesday. 
According to reports the underwriters 
expect to place the syndicates in opera- 
tion soon after a meeting scheduled for 
next Wednesday, July 7, when the con- 
tracts will be submitted to them again 
for final approval. Copies of the con- 
tracts covering the syndicates were dis- 
tributed to the marine underwriting 
body at the general meeting in New 
York, together with a summary of the 
work of the committees appointed to 
organize the syndicates. 

All differences of views pertaining 
to the wording of the contracts have 
been eliminated, the underwriters say, 
and the only matter left open refers 
to the respective percentages of every 
risk that each company or underwriting 
agency shall subscribe for. One sec- 
tion provides that for vessels owned by 
the Shipping Board the American mar- 
ine companies signing the agreements 
shall have an underwriting capacity of 
not less than $2,000,000 on a single risk, 
the coverage for this or a larger amount 
to be divided among the companies on 
a fixed percentage basis. At the meet- 
ing Wednesday, it was stated, the full 
100 per cent had not been absorbed and 
it will take several days for the com- 
panies to divide the remainder among 
themselves. 

Two private conferences, one previous 
to and one following the Association 
meeting, were held in the offices of 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher, and Sym- 
mers, counsel for the underwriters. 
Archibald G. Thacher has taken a lead- 
ing part in the legal work connected 
with the framing of the syndicate con- 
tracts, while R. A. Dean, counsel for 
the Shipping Board, has been the prin- 
cipal representative of the Government 
since the House Committee relinquished 
control. 

L. F. Burke, Wm. H. McGee, E. C. 
Jameson, S. D. McComb, Herbert Barry, 
and Mr. Thacher were among those who 
were in Washington for the final con- 
ference with the Government authori- 
ties, and they reported the decisions 
reached at the meeting in New York. 
All details are being kept secret for the 
time being. 

As previously stated the contracts 
provide for three syndicates, one to pro- 
vide inspection and loss surveys for 
the Shipping Board, including ships 
owned outright by the Government or 
sold to private interest on a partial pay- 
ment plan. This service will be in- 
Stalled in all leading American and for- 
eign ports. Syndicate B, limited to 
American marine companies only, will 
insure vessels sold to private interests 
by the Shipping B-ard. Syndicate C 
will insure any American vessel, and 
will have an underwriting capacity of 
$3,000,000 on a single hull. Admitted 
foreign companies may participate in 
this syndicate to the extent of one- 
third interest. Charles R. Page, form- 
erly commissioner of the Shipping 
Board, will manage Syndicate A. 

The history of the organization of 
the pools dates back to January 30 
when representatives of several marine 
Writing companies met with members 
of the Shipping Board and of the House 
Congressional Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries at the invitation 
of the latter to plan the formation of 
American hull and cargo pools, suffi- 
ciently powerful to permit the Govern- 
ment to retire from the insurance busi- 
ness. This idea met with instant favor, 
and the few companies whose head 


officials were present drew up a form 
of contract which they believed would 
assure the covering of Government and 
private-owned vessels in the future 
without the participation of foreign un- 
derwriters. The contract was not ap- 
proved as meanwhile the movement had 
gained headway, was indorsed by the 
Association of Marine Underwriters, of 
which Benjamin Rush was then presi- 
dent, and the smaller group of com- 
panies yielded leadership to the Asso- 
ciation, as practically every company 
in New York is a member of that 
organization. 

At a meeting of the Association the 
committee of seven underwriters was 
appointed to care for the interests of 
the American companies in the confer- 
ences with the Congressmen and Ship- 
ping Board members. This committee, 
consisting of Messrs. B. Rush, W. R. 
Hedge, W. H. McGee, L. F. Burke, G. H. 
Rees, E. C. Jameson, and W. W. Par- 
sons, has worked steadily and with un- 
tiring effort since then with the au- 
thorities in Washington, and the con- 
tract to be signed next week, destined 
without doubt to strengthen greatly the 
position of American companies, re- 
flects creditably the underwriting abil- 
ity of these men. Unforeseen obstacles 
and constant opposition from certain 
factions in the local market which did 
not believe in the practicability of any 
sort of association, rendered the task of 
the committee and its sub-committee, in- 
cluding Samuel Bird, Jr., Wm. H. Me- 
Gee, and Samuel D. McComb, most diffi- 
cult, and after several weeks when no 
finished contract was presented to the 
underwriters for their approval, the 
feeling spread that this idea, like others 
that had preceded it, would “die in com- 
mittee”. Fortunately the scheme has 
carried through. It had to because the 
Government threatened to continue 
writing insurance itself if the private 
domestic companies could not come to 
an amicable agreement. 





COFFEE LOST ON “CAMPOS” 

A heavy claim for general and par- 
ticular average losses has been re- 
ceived in the local market as the re- 
sult of the accident to the steamer 
“Campos,” bound from Rio de Janeiro 
to New Orleans with a large cargo of 
coffee. The “Campos” struck a rock 
when off Victoria, Brazil, and several 
hundred sacks of coffee were ruined by 
salt-water. The cargo was discharged 
at Victoria, where it will be surveyed, 
and the vessel has returned to Rio for 
repairs. 





PLAN ANOTHER OUTING 

The recent outing of the staff of 
Frank B. Hall & Co., held at Rye, N. Y., 
was such a decided success that an- 
other is planned for around August 1. 
Cecil P. Stewart has offered the use of 
his estate at Oyster Bay as the place 
for the outing, and the employes of 
American Merchant Marine as well as 
those of Frank B. Hall & Co. will be 
invited. 





Frank Hough Osborn, of F. H. & 
C. R. Osborn, is another member of the 
increasing body of marine underwriters 
and loss men who are touring Europe. 
Mr. Osborn went over with President 
J. B. Levison of the Fireman’s Fund. 
Last summer the trend of travel was 
the other way, many managers of for- 
eign companies making trips to the 
branch offices in this country. 





Marine insurance, in its relation to 
the C. I. F. contract, was discussed at 
the Paris meeting of the International 
Chambers of Commerce. The discus- 
sion centered around a move to stand- 
ardize the literal meaning of the terms 
used in sale contracts. 





Work on the Kerr Steamship Build- 
ing is progressing rapidly and the 
offices will be ready for occupation 
about the middle of next month. Neil 
Tearce & Co. is the only insurance 
company which will be located there. 





J. J. Atkinson, sub-manager of the 
Royal in Liverpool was recently pre- 
sented with a massive piece of plate by 
his colleagues as a wedding present. 
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Washington, Feb. 13. 
Homer L. Ferguson, president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 


(Special) 





Dock Company, told the Senate Com- “—— 
mittee on Commerce this afternoon 

that unless some form of preferential 

were given the American merchant 

marine, the time was not far distant 

when most of the American ships 

would drift into foreign hands. 


Mr. Ferguson pleaded for the upbuild- 
ing of American Insurance which he 
said was at the heart of the matter. 


”. Commercial, Feb, 14, 1920. 


C ie Dasis of Oh 


Aypping, 


Marine Insurance controls the destiny of ships and 


cargos. 


If America’s foreign trade is to thrive we must de- 
velop a powerful Merchant Marine. But if American 
ships must depend on foreign marine insurance, both 
ship and cargos will be foreign controlled. 


American shipping would be handicapped, perhaps 
even driven off the seas by foreign marine insurance 


as it was in the ’70s. 


American shipping must be protected by American 
Marine Insurance. The two must develop together or 


fail together. 


Have you read the booklet “The Basis of Our 
Shipping Prosperity?” 
terest to American business men. Write for it. 


The Washington 


Company of New York 
MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


ospertty 


It States facts of in 


Marine Insurance 








Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 











BRITISH MARINE FIGURES 

British marine insurance companies 
had a better underwriting experience 
for 1919 on the whole than did the 
American companies, due in part to the 
advantages gained by a wide spread of 
business. A table compiled by the 
“Policy-Holder”, of Manchester, giving 
the figures of thirty one marine writing 
companies, shows that the premium in- 
come for 1919 was £19,016,132, as com- 


$$ 


pared with £22,620,543 in 1918. Losses 
and expenses for last year were re- 
spectively £13,050,367 and £2,067,155, 
leaving a gross balance of £3,898.610. 
Only five companies, the Argonaut, 
Lancashire & Cheshire, London Assur- 
ance, Phoenix, and Union Marine, 
showed a deficit in the gross balance 
account. The reserve fund of the thir- 
ty-one companies increased from £19,- 
947,030 in 1918 to £20,337,437 in 1919. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





———— ———— 





Richardson Sounds 
Note of Warning 


MUST TRIM _ SAILS 


AMERICA 





General Accident’s Manager Declares 
Nation Must Become Unit in 
Reconstruction Work 


In his most recent message to his 
field force Frederick Richardson, Unit- 
ed. States Manager of the General Acci- 
dent, predicts direful results to the in- 
surance business unless present nha 
tional problems are wisely solved. Mr. 
Richardson says: 

“The large expansion of insurance 
business during the past two years may 
have set some of our agents thinking 
as to what it all meant and what the 
final outcome might be. The fact that 
between the years 1916 and 1919 the 
leading casualty companies in_ this 
country have doubled their volume of 
premium income is a phenomenon that 
needs to be carefully considered seeing 
that it reflects an abnormal condition 
iu the world’s affairs. 

“During the past month there has 
been a movement to reduce prices for 
certain commodities which has been 
heralded as the beginning of the end 
of the period of high values. Is this 
only a false dawn, or is it the real 
kreak of day? The question awaits an 
answer, and upon that answer depends 
the immediate future of all business. 

“I read that a situation has arisen in 
Germany that amounts to a definite 
crisis. Prices have risen so high that 
nearly all demand has ceased. It is far 
from the case that the natural human 
demand has been satisfied. On the con- 
trary people are doing without common 
necessities because they must and not 
because they like to. The result is 
that only the very wealthy can afford 
to buy; and markets never did thrive 
merely on the needs of the well-to-do. 
They must rely upon wide and general 
consumption. What are the people of 
Germany going to do in such a crisis 
where a suit of clothes costs the equiv- 
alent of three months’ labor, and a pair 
of boots the work of a month for ordi- 
nary people? What is going to hap- 
pen? 

Must Work As Unit 

“The first thing that will happen (in- 
deed is happening already) is that a 
large amount of industrial machinery 
will stop. There is no use turning out 
goods people cannot buy. This in turn 
forces people out of employment whose 
condition will thus be worse than ever. 
The financial system will develop om- 
inous fissures and an earthquake will 
shake to the ground all of the houses 
that are not well founded. A _ painful 
and lengthy period of reconstruction 
will follow and every class of society 
will lose most of its hard won (or eas- 
ily won) privileges. Labor and inven- 
tion will have to be entirely focused 
tpon the problem of maintaining exist- 
ence, and frills and fancies will be 
suppressed. The nation must work as 


one unit or decline into a hopeless and 
abject condition, Many of the old free- 
coms will be suspended, Emigration 
will be_prohibited except under license, 
and an entirely new distribution of ac- 
tivity will result in order to remedy 
the mischief. Visualize if we can the 
earthquake of San Francisco or Mes- 
sina, and what followed, and we can 
then get some little idea of the dislo- 
cation and the changed activities that 
will ensue. War, let it also be remem- 
bered, is a dissolvent that breaks down 
old forms and institutions. 


Should Walk Warily 


“You will ask what has this got to 
do with America and insurance. It has 
everything to do with it. All of the 
progress made by American industry 
and American insurance during the 
past five years will be swept away un- 
less there is a concentration of forces 
upon the difficult problems that are 
being presented to us, and unless the 
nation becomes one solid unit in the 
development and operation of wise 
plans of reconstruction. In my opinion 
prices are not coming down so long as 
the agricultural output is reduced ow- 
ing to the scarcity of labor and so long 
as people of all classes of society are 
not instructed to reduce their demands 
in a rational and voluntary way. Amer- 
ica’s favorable position is of tremen- 
dous importance to itself and to the 
rest of the world, but if we are to 
weather the storm that threatens we 
must prepare to trim our sails. A Nna- 
tional crisis will be immediately felt 
in our business, and the high cost of 
living has dangers for those who are 
benefiting from it just as much as it is 
causing hardship to those who are not. 
The future is dark, and while optimism 
is always to be desired, we should tem. 
per any self-satisfaction with a deter- 
mination to walk warily in these dan 
gerous times or all of our expansion 
will be lost. There has been less in- 
flation here than in any other of the 
leading countries. So let us hope that 
when deflation begins the process may 
proceed in safe and eee fashion,” 


NEW JERSEY ACT INVALID 





Fund For Dependents Paid to Com- 
missioner of Labor Held To 
Be Unconstitutional 





The Supreme Court of New Jersey 
has decided that the Act of 1918, Chap- 
ter 208, as amended by Chapter 101 of 
the Laws of 1919, is a taxing act 
and as such is in conflict with the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution and therefore invalid. 

The act in question provides that in 
case an employe dies as the result of 
an accident arising out of and in the 
ccurse of his employment, and leaving 
any dependents entitled to compensa- 
tion, and the dependents, if there had 
been any, would have been entitled to 
compensation under the law, the em- 
ployer of such employe must pay the 
commissioner of labor the sum of $400, 
wae h the commissioner is to turn over 
to the state treasurer, and that all 
monev so collected shall be used to 
piv the expenses of conducting the 
Labor Bureau. 
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How Compensation 
Revision Was Made 


ENORMOUS PAYROLL NECESSARY 


Harwood E. Ryan, Manager, National 
Council, Talks Entertainingly of 
Process 


National rate making for compensa- 
tion lines is explained in detail in the 
appended notes on this subject by Har- 
wood E. Ryan, general manager of the 
National Council on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance, New York. Mr. 
Ryan says: 

The making of rates for Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance which hereto- 
fore has devolved upon an organization 
maintained by the stock casualty insur- 
ance companies, is now being accom- 
plished by the National Council on 
Workmen's Compensation Insurance, 
which is non-partisan. 

The National Council is the out- 
growth of what were, originally, in- 
formal conferences of representatives 
of stock and mutual companies and 
competitive state funds. The first con- 
ference of this kind was held in the 
fall of 1915. Early in 1917 there was 
another, at the conclusion of which it 
was generally recognized and adopted 
as a principle, that the making of basis 


rates is not a competitive matter, but 
is, rather, one involving the application 
of scientific methods. As this doctrine 
became better established, the need was 
felt for a centralized organization 
which would serve the purposes of all 
classes of carriers in collecting and 
compiling statistical material upon 
which to predicate basis rates. 


A popular fallacy concerning rate 
making in this field of insurance is that 
a few millions of dollars of payroll af- 
fords a substantial basis for rates. 
Nothing could be wider of the truth. 
No satisfactory criterion has yet been 
erected to determine just when the ex- 
perience of a given industry is adequate 
as a foundation for basis rates, nor 
does it seem as if any arbitrary cri- 
terion could be established and rigidly 
adhered to, because of the many var- 
iable circumstances underlying the 
business which tend to introduce fluc- 
tuations that cannot be predicted. In 
other fields of insurance the prohabili- 
ties of the future can be measured with 
remarkable accuracy from the exper 
ience of the past. This is because the 
conditions surrounding those lines of 
insurance are fairly stable. In the field 
of life insurance, for instance, succes- 
sive mortality investigations have dis- 
closed changes of relatively little mo- 
ment. These have usually been in the 
direction of a general trend, which 
might have been expected from kiaown 
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improvements in sanitation, standards 
of living, and medical service. 


Offsetting Wage Increases 


In compensation insurance, however, 
we are dealing with conditions which 
are affected by the economic and social 
status of the community and of the 
country at large. Witness the tremen- 
dous changes in wage levels since the 
middle of 1915. To the casual observer, 
the effect of these changes would be 
inevitably to reduce premium rates, due 
to the fact that it is the practice of the 
business to base its rates upon payroll 
expenditure, Notwithstanding the 
change in wages, however, statistics 
now available to us, covering a period 
of several years, indicate quite clearly 
that ‘there are offsetting factors which 
produce an increase in the cost of com- 
pensation and medical aid, more than 
enough to counteract the increase in 
wage level. In one important industrial 
state the cost of medical attention has 
increased 50 per cent since 1917. In 
both tendency and degree, this exper- 
ience is corroborated in several other 
states. Some of the other factors 
which increase the actual loss cost from 
one year to another, are: 

1. The natural tendency of the Courts and of 
industrial commissions which administer the 
benefits of the several laws to liberalize their 
interpretation of the meaning of the Acts; 

2, The inclusion of occupational diseases as a 
part of the compensation scheme; 

3; Amendments which increase the benefits 
specified in the Compensation Acts. 

When rates are to be revised all of 
these factors must be taken into ac- 
count. 


The technical problem of rate re- 
vision divides itself naturally into two 
parts. The first thing that has to be 
done is to determine from the collected 
experience, the factors of relative haz- 
ard which differentiate one classifica- 
tion from another. Ags an illustration, 
if the hazard of a machine shop is con- 
sidered to be 1.00 and the hazard of a 
silk mill .20 it is apparent that the ma- 
chine shop is five times as hazardous 
as the silk mill. Similar factors have 
to be established for all of the classifi- 
cations in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Manual which is the guide employed by 
underwriters in assigning to each em- 
ployer his proper rating. That there are 
these differences in hazard as between 
one industry and another is obvious. 
Hence, it would never do to charge an 
employer who operates a machine shop 
the same rate as charged the owner of 
a silk mill. The machine shop owner 
probably would not object, but the silk 
mill owner would have a real grievance, 
since he would be paying for accidents 
that are not incidental to the silk in- 
dustry, but to an entirely unrelated 
one, 

Fixing General Level 

The Manual contains approximately 
1,000 classifications, many of which are 
mere cross-references. There.are, how- 
ever, about 800 individual classifica- 
tions for which rates have to be estab- 
lished. The first step in the process, 
as already mentioned, is 'to lay down 
the hazard relativity existing between 
one classification and another. Having 
accomplished this, there still remains 
the problem of fixing the general level 
which the rates will represent when 
translated into actual premiums. This 
is more a problem for the actuaries 
than for the underwriters, since it deals 
with a study of the economic phenom- 
ena which produce changes that have 
to be recognized in pitching the rate 
level. To illustrate: It has been found 
that business underwritten during the 
year 1914 was affected very little by the 
operation of war industries by the 
United States. About the middle of 
1915, the tide began to rise, reflecting 
itself in increased wages, at the same 
time accompanied by an increase in ac- 
cident production because of the com- 
plete industrial revolution which went 
hand in hand with the manufacture of 
War supplies. Speaking insurancewise, 
the immediate effect of this rising tide 
Was to increase payrolls and premium 
earnings beyond the expectations of in- 
surance carriers most of whom had 


written their policies upon advance es- 
timates derived from the experience of 
previous years. 

In the following year—1916—the same 
tendency was shown and to an even 
greater degree, with the result that 
final audits of payroll disclosed further 
increases over current estimates. In 
the year of insurance 1917-1918, these 
tendencies reached the peak, and with 
the signing of the armistice the indus- 
trial world began gradually to return to 
a peace basis, so that it now appears 
that the policies in force today will be 
subject to smaller increases of pre- 
mium upon audit than has been the 
case for several years preceding. Not- 
withstanding all of these violent 
changes in the industrial situation, 
some of which defy accurate measure- 
ment, it is a part of the job of the rate 
making committees to appraise their 
value and to assign to each their appro- 
priate weights. 

Relative Hazard 

The present rate revision was inaug- 
urated in the month of November, 1919, 
and has been going on continuously ever 
since. Up to March of this year, the 
necessary data were being accumulated 
and converted into proper shape for 
the use of the rating committees. On 
March 22, the General Rating Commit- 
tee of the National Council began to 
hold continuous sessions, in the course 
of which it has reviewed a great mass 
of material collected by the Actuarial 
Department of the Council, and has 
established factors of relative hazard 
for upwaml of 800 industrial classifica- 
tions. 

An improved method of converting ex- 
perience of various states to a common 
basis level has been followed through- 
out, thus rendering available for the 
purpose of the revision the experience 
of twenty-seven Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion States, comprising a total payroll 
exposure of over twelve billions of dol- 
lars and of more than one hundred mil- 
lions in losses (convertéd to the basic 
level). Notwithstanding the great mag- 
nitude of this aggregate experience, 
there are, of course, a large number of 
classifications for which the exposure 
is not sufficiently broad to indicate the 
correct rate. In the absence of satis- 
factory data for such classifications, 
the relative hazard factors have to be 
determined by judgment and by anal- 
ogy. The exercise of judgment is thus 
limited and rendered less difficult by 
an appropriate grouping of kindred 
classifications so that it is possible 
when experience is lacking in a _par- 
ticular classification, to have recourse 
to the experience of the entire group to 
which any such classification may have 
been assigned, 

Basic Pure Premiums 

These factors of relative hazard are 
commonly referred to as basic pure 
premiums. They are expressed as a 
rate of loss cost per $100. payroll. 
Taken by themselves the basic pure 
premiums have no other meaning than 
to express the difference in hazard be- 
tween one Classification and another. 
Moreover, they do not necessarily rep- 
resent the precise hazard differential 
between individual classifications for 
all Workmen’s Compensation States. 
This is due to the fact that the state 
laws vary as to benefits, some providing 
liberal death benefits and less liberal 
benefits for non-fatal injuries while in 
others the situation is reversed. 

The basic pure premiums in the pres- 
ent rate revision are expressed in 
terms of the New York Law as it 
stood in 1917. The reasons for select- 
ing the New York Law are largely those 
of convenience, supplemented by the 
fact that New York has the largest pay- 
roll exposure of any of the states. As 
a matter of fact, any law would serve 
the same purpose. A_ purely hypo- 
thetical law ‘night be constructed, upon 
the basis of which the basic relative 
hazard might be established. The New 
York Law, however, is sufficiently flex- 
ible so that all the important elements 
of the compensation benefits can be 
closely analyzed by statistical method. 


It is likely to remain the standard on 
that account for some time to come. 

The question now arises, how do the 
basic pure premiums finally assume 
the form of rates? Rates for individual 
states are derived directly from the 
basic pure premium by a system of 
multipliers which include the necessary 
mathematical factors for differences in 
law and similar conditions, and also 
contain the loading which has to be pro- 
vided in order to carry the administra- 
tive expenses, 

Bound up with the determination of 
multipliers is the establishment of the 
rate level. As already pointed out, this 
is an actuarial problem and it is one 
that cannot well be analyzed in a few 
words. It is sufficient here to state 
that the Actuarial Committee, which 
has been charged with furnishing the 
solution of this problem, has reached 
its result only after a painstaking re- 
search in the course of which it has 
called upon insurance carriers through- 
out the United States for special data 
of many different kinds and by develop- 
ing entirely new methods, based upon 
actuarial principles, of estimating the 
future trend of compensation cost, 


Can Make Tests 

The present rate revision is a step 
far in advance of anything of the kind 
heretofore attempted, but it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that in Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance’ the 
process of rate making, due to the in- 
stability of underlying basic conditions, 
has not by any means realized finality. 
The present rate revision is the third 
general revision of its kind. There has 
been in the past no permanent non- 
partisan organization equipped to col- 
lect the necessary information and to 
bring together the best minds capable 
of solving the intricate technical ques- 
tions which rate making presents. With 
the organization of the National Coun- 
cil an accomplished fact, valuable re- 
search can now be undertaken and 
elaborate tests applied to proposed new 
methods of rate making. Instead of 
occasionally as heretofore, this work 
will be going on continuously. 


Condition is Shifting 

While not claiming that perfection 
has been reached, the National Council 
nevertheless feels proud of the work 
that is being accomplished. To the un- 
initiated it might seem that there 
should be a single exact answer to 
every rate question, that a rate once 
established must be either correct or 
incorrect and that some absolute cri- 
terion is available for determining its 
correctness. If this were really so, 
there would be little need for such an 
organization as the National Council. 
The fact of the matter is that there is 
no exact statistical solution for the 
rate-making problem. It is a shifting 
condition that is being measured. The 
indications of yesterday are contradict- 
ed by the experience of today. The 
problem and its solution are very much 
like life in general. We get along to- 
gether in this world because we adopt a 
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certain philosophy, a set of rules, to 
carry us through. So it is with 
rates; we must, to some extent, arbi- 
trarily agree that we will consider cer- 
tain rates correct, even though we may 
feel that such an assumption is short 
of the mark, but in the absence of abso- 
lute knowledge, that is the only thing 
to do. Obviously, two different bodies 
of men, undertaking to establish rates 
might proceed upon two different sets 
of principles both entirely reasonable 
and exist under them with comparative 
comfort. In a competitive situation, 
however, which involves all of the con- 
stituent members of the’ insurance 
community, it seems equally obvious 
that the thing to do is to adopt a 
rational philosophy to which all can sub- 
scribe, and then proceed to do business 
under it. 

This in a sense is the real job of the 
National Council. It says to the insur- 
ance carriers in effect—Contribute your 
experience and let us handle it in a 
uniform manner and establish rates to 
Which you and your competitors will be 
able and willing to subscribe as being 
appropriate rates,—adequate for the 
risks to which they apply and reason- 
able as regards the public which must 
pay ‘the bill. The success or failure of 
an organization such as the National 
Council depends entirely upon its abil- 
ity to produce impartial and scientific 
results. The present revision of rates 
is evidence of what may be done in this 
direction by centralized organization, 
in the conduct of which competitive 
questions are set aside, and where the 
constant endeavor is to reach solutions 
of the many problems upon an equitable 
and scientific basis. 


WOULD PROHIBIT CANCELLATION 
A bill is before the committee on cor- 
porations of the Louisiana legislature 
making it unlawful for any policy of 
health or accident insurance to contain 
wu clause or stipulation that permits 
such policy to be cancelled except for 
non-payment of premiums. 
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Wanckel With Calkins 

L. M. Wanckel, formerly with the 
firm of F. Merges & Company, at 
73 William Street, and more recently 
associated with the H. Werner Broker- 
age Office, at 80 Maiden Lane, is now 
connected with the firm of F. C. Cal- 
kins & Company, at Jacksonville, Fla., 
as the manager of their fire underwrit- 
ing department. He has had good 
training in this branch of the business 
and will, undoubtedly, prove to be an 
agset to that office. 

* * « 


Pun Nearly Cost Line 

An agent almost lost a good line be- 
cause the prospect thought he was try- 
ing to be funny. The prospect called 
on the ’phone demanding cover for a 
large stock of picture films, The ag- 
ent said: “I can’t sell you one of my 
company’s policies but-I can sell you 
Lloyd’s.” “I know it’s celluloid”, said 
the other (who doesn’t hear well) but 
are you afraid of it on that account? 
If you don’t wish the business just say 


80, 
*. * 8 


Bites Are Expensive 

“Four Hundred Dollars for a Bite” 
says a newspaper headline. No, it was 
not in a restaurant. It seems that a 
laundry wagon driver was delivering 
clothes at the house of one Mrs. Yetta 
Strauss ond that according to the driv- 
er, Mrs. Strauss bit him on the arm. 
Under an accident policy would this 
be considered as the “bite of an in- 
sect?” 

* * * 
One Thing Leads To Another 

If the courts continus to hold labor 
organizations responsible for damages 
caused by strikes, it won’t be long be- 
fore the labor organizations will seek 
tu insure themselves against their legal 
liability in such cases. Striking has 
become a part of our daily life that 
threatens to outstrip the National Game 
in popularity, Why be deprived of the 
pleasure of striking if its hazards to 
the employe can be insured against? 

see 


Might Result in Saving 

Aside from the loss of use of an auto- 
mobile bringing hardship upon the own- 
e1, there are countless instances of 
where not being able to drive the bus 
about would result in a substantial sav- 
ing. Possibly knowledge of this had 
something to do with the action of the 
companies in declaring that the loss of 








use hazard is one not properly insur- 
able. 


When Striking Is Universal 
After everybody has gone on strike, 
the insurance companies can practically 
do away with their claim departments 
as most policies provide that the in- 
surance carrier is not liable for loss 
or damage caused by strikes. The 
only department it will be necessary 
to keep open will be the strike, riot and 
civil commotion branch, which should 
do a rushing business. 
+ 7 - 
Still Have Hope 
Evidently those hospitable people in 
New Orleans still have hope in the 
future of personal liberty. Otherwise 
why should they have given President 
Cox, of the National Association, a 
punch bowl as an expression of their 
good will and esteem? 
+ * oa 
Way Opened for Consolidation 
In the new National Automobile Con- 
ference constitution there is an article 
relating to membership which provides 
for the admission of casualty com- 
panies writing overlapping lines. Thus 
a wedge is driven for the possible 
getting together of the two lines, fire 
and casualty, into a more consolidated 
single regulating body. 
7 + 


His “Kit” Was Deceiving 

It is thought that the agitation for 
smaller and fewer automobile rate 
sheets and manuals originated in the 
experience of one insurance man who 
had much difficulty getting an inter- 
view with an automobile owner, be- 
cause the prospect was convinced the 
insurance man was not a writer of 
risks but a book agent. 

. 


Much Useless Legislation 

Superintendent Frank L, Travis, of 
Kansas, says that state insurance de- 
partments are kept from being pro- 
gressive by the lack of up-to-date in- 
surance laws. The number of bills 
that pass through the legislative hop- 
per each year is several thousand and 
it is more than regrettable that out of 
all this vast conglomeration of legisla- 
tion, our insurance laws should still 
fail to keep pace with the needs of the 


business. 
+ * + 


Better Brooklyn Service 
The Brooklyn branch office of the 
Aetna Companies has occupied enlarged 
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and improved quarters at 176 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn. The new offices pro- 
vide three times the old space, the en- 
tire ground floor being occupied by un- 
derwriting and other service depart- 
ments. The office staff has also been 
increased to meet the requirements of 
efficient handling of orders and other 


details. 
+ s 7 


Arthur J. Ritter in Charge 

Arthur J. Ritter has been put in 
charge of the New Jersey branch office 
of the Georgia Casualty, which opened 
in Newark, July 1. Mr. Ritter has been 
counterman for the Commercial Casual- 
ty and has an extensive acquaintance 
in the business, 

om * oa 


Footsteps of the Great 

“IT shook the hand that shook the 
hand of Lincoln.” 

Some of the William Street placers 
can now say they played the course 
that was played by Senator Harding, 
the Republican candidate. He went out 
to Raritan Valley last Sunday with Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen and had a game of 
golf. It was at the same club where 
the New York Fire & Marine Golf In- 
surance Association had its tournament 
a fortnight ago. Some snapshots of 
that tournament will be found on page 
22 of this issue. 

+ * 7 


Influence of a Name 

That wasn’t such a bad idea of the 
Employers Mutual Insurance & Service, 
Baltimore, to incorporate in its title the 
word “service.” So many insurance 
agreements have become largely a sub- 
ject of service that it should be ben- 
eficial to the business for the assured 
to become accustomed to seeing the 
word “Service” in the name of the com- 
pany on his policies. Years ago the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler placed the term “in- 
spection” before “insurance” in its 
title and those who carry boiler insur- 
ance look upon the inspection as the 
main thing of value in the contract. 

+ * + 
New Line’s Possibilities 

This strike insurance is a.more won- 
derful thing than it appears at first 
glance, It’s almost equal to discover- 
ing the fellow who invented work and 
having a chance to beat him up. With 
strike insurance fully established the 
employers can all sit back and do noth- 
ing, with the calm assurance that strike 
or no strike their losses are well dis- 


JITNEY RATES APPROVED 
Bureau Authorizes Advance Schedule 
In New Jersey Offered By As- 
sociated Companies 





The Associated Companies found it 
necessary sometime ago to advance pub- 
lic liability jitney rates in New Jersey. 
The Bureau has now approved these in- 
creased rates and they have been 
authorized as the Bureau schedule for 
that state. All other manual rates for 
public automobiles remain unchanged 
except those noted in the following 
table: 


Territory Capacity Capacity 
Schedule 0—12 12—20 
2-3-4 $500 $550 
5-6 350 400 
sf 300 350 
Territory Capacity Capacity 
Schedule 20—-30 30 & over 
2-3-4 $600 $720 
5-6 480 660 
7 400 500 


The property damage and collision 
rates remain unchanged. The rates 
quoted above are effective immediately. 


ENTITLED TO DOUBLE BENEFITS 

The Appellate Term of the Supreme 
Court of New York has decided that a 
patient in a sanitarium by advice of his 
physician is entitled to double benefits 
uader a health policy. The case is that 
of Leopold H. Katz against the Great 
Kastern Casualty. 








GLASS LOSSES HIGHER 
In spite of advanced plate glass rates 
the business so far this year shows 
largely increased loss ratios. The addi- 
tional rate advances soon to become 
effective are hoped to improve the situa- 
tion. 


tributed and they need not worry. 
Then, all the employes have to do is 
distribute their losses in similar man- 
ner and they also need not work. Then, 
presumably, everybody will be happy. 
But what happens when everybody 1s 
busy distributing and nobody is pro- 
ducing; when there is no longer any 
wealth to distribute? It looks very 
much as though about that time some- 
body would have to return to work. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








In selling eliminate argu- 


Why ments, says a sales mag- 
Argument azine: “Stay away from 
Is Futile arguments, for arguments 

are invariably business- 
killers. The client or prospect must be 
accorded every courtesy, if the agent or 
representative expects to do business 
with him. Friction will sometimes oc- 
cur, but no matter what the cause, 
rough-shod methods should not be 
used. 

“A sarcastic tongue in a representa- 
tive may be likened to a two-edged 
sword that cuts deeply in many direc- 
tions —it kills patrons, slashes pre- 
miums and eventually cuts his own 
throat, 

“A smiling face and affable manner 
will always win the day and make 
friends. This may be said to be the 
secret of success of the man behind 
the counter whether he be proprietor 
or clerk. Avoid arguments.” 

” * - 


An apt illustration of what 

What happens to those who fur- 
Happensto nish personal surety, is 
Personal given by the Fidelity & 
Sureties Deposit: “In 1899 John 

Smith was a_ wealthy 
farmer. His brother had died the year 
before leaving an estate of approxi- 
mately $100,000 and a widow and three 
infant children, aged one, three and 
five years, respectively. After the 
settlement of the brother’s estate there 
was about $50,000 distributed to the 
children and John became their guar- 
dian. 

“Being a man of excellent standing 
in the community and of considerable 
property, he had no difficulty in secur- 
ing personal sureties upon his bond as 
guardian of the infant children of his 
deceased brother. 

“Samuel Jones and Rubin Robinson 
became his sureties. Ten years there- 
after John met with reverses and, 


Not Liable for 
Casual Employe 


CASE DECIDED IN NEW YORK 








Servant of Independent Contractor 
Could Not Recover Under 
Compensation Law 





In the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, it has been 
held that a company engaged in hazar- 
dous business is not liable under the 
workmen’s compensation law for injury 
to a servant of an independent con- 
tractor working for it under such cir- 
cumstances as not to make the com- 
pany a special employer of the con- 
tractor’s servants, 

The case involves the claim of one 
Anna Schweitzer, mother, for compen- 
sation for herself and minor child for 
the death of Henry Wichser, claimant- 
respondent, vs. The Thompson & Nor- 
ris Company, of New Jersey, employer, 
and the Aetna Life, insurance carrier, 
appellants; The State Industrial Com- 
mission, respondent. 

The court held that the defendant 
company had an oral agreement with 
a truckman to do its trucking at a 
Stipulated price per diem for each 
truck, the truckman to furnish trucks 
and chauffeurs, sending them wherever 
directed by the defendant’s shipping 
cierk. If defendant did not like a 
chauffeur it could complain to his em- 
ployer, but had no right to discharge 
him, A chauffeur sent with a truck 
under this agreement was fatally in- 
jured while handling defendant’s goods. 
It was held that defendant was not a 
Special employer of the chauffeur and 
that no award against it on that basis 
Could be sustained, 


being somewhat broken in health, he 
died some three years later insolvent. 
His sureties had forgotten that they 
had signed his bond, and when his es- 
tate was finally settled, it was found 
that the guardian was indebted to his 
wards some $60,000. The dividends re- 
ceived from the guardian’s estate re- 
duced this to $50,000. A suit was in- 
stituted on the guardian’s bond, and in 
1915 a judgment was recovered against 
them for over $50,000. Although they 
were able to pay the judgment, and did 
so, it embarrassed them considerably, 
and as both of them are men well up in 
years, it is probable that they will not 
be able to recoup this loss and they 
will leave ‘their families practically 
penniless.” 
* * + 


Talking of getting business, 

How to Landis & Lefevre, a suc- 
Use Claim cessful agency of the Mas- 

Checks sachusetts Bonding & In- 

surance, says: “It hag al- 
ways been our custom to make use of 
claim checks in soliciting. We do not 
hold up delivery of the checks for any 
long period but when we receive one 
or more in the morning’s mail we make 
a special effort to solicit as many peo- 
ple as we possibly can, using these 
checks as the best kind of evidence of 
the necessity of protection. The larger 
the agency, as a general thing, the 
more claims are paid, and there is no 
better soliciting material than the ac- 
tual claim check which you are carrying 
ready to deliver to the disabled policy- 
holder. 

“Our company furnishes its salesman 
with a form of coverage applicable to 
every prospect who is worth writing. 
We have the commercial policies for 
business and professional men who 
want the broadest possible coverage 
and who are willing to pay for it. The 
monthly premium _ policies provide 
broad protection for those who are not 
in a position to pay as large premiums 
ina lump sum. There are also railroad 
instalment policies which are particu- 
larly suitable for soliciting among rail- 
road employes. 

“With such wonderful working tools 
and unequalled opportunities existing 
today, any man with a fair amount of 
determination and enthusiasm can 
rapidly build up a big business which 
will pay him far more than he can earn 
on a salary basis, besides giving him a 
business of his own.” 


CLAUSE NOT MISSED 

In Oregon, the confiscation clause 
used by insurance companies covering 
cars sold on the contract agreement 
basis to protect dealers against loss 
through the confiscation of cars found 
transporting liquers in violation of the 
prohibition enforcement act, has been 
ruled against by the attorney general. 
He holds that such a clause would be 
against public policy in that it would 
encourage violations of the prohibition 
act and lessen the diligence of automo- 
bile dealers. Underwriters are not 
worrying over this. On the contrary 
they appear well pleased that this form 
of coverage is barred. 


E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 


= SURE Or; SERVICE — 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


a 
W. E. SMALL, President 




















‘The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See, 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 




















THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHICAG Oo Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
Liability, Accident 


145 Milk St., Boston 
Burglary,Boiler and 


a Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance New England 





Estabdiisned (A469 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 

















17'4% commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


20 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 No direct business written 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability | 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 














BUSINESS=BUILDERS 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 


~Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company | | 


100 BROADWAY 








Fidelity and 
| Surety Bonds 





T. J. FALVEY, President Burglary Insurance 


Write For Territory 
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Largest Life Insurance Business in the World 








METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance......................- $5,343,652,434 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1919.... $910,091,087 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1919........ $508,590,405 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1919................... $1,418,681,492 
The largest amount ever placed in one year by any Company in the World. 

Gain in Insurance in Force in 1919. ...............00 eee ee eees $914,140,618 
More than ever has been gained in one year by any Company tn the World. 
Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1919............... 21,770,671 

Larger than that of any other Company in America. 
Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies....................... 1,986,410 
Larger than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 
I ah ten heen bee PDS asked FRM KK AD MEA wkd he eeEE $864,821,824.55 
Increase in Assets during 1919..................ecceeeeceees $89,367,126.27 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 
NE ice ESaHAERETEMORER ALONG SOMO RECH ATEN CHAANED $835,736,487.38 
EEE a RN ee ea: Ce en ne ey a ore $29,085,337.17 
amber Of Cinlens paid ie 1919... .. 6. 2 ccc cccccccccccceces 289,125 
Averaging one policy paid for every 30 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 
Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1919.....................4. $73,581,759.91 


Payment of claims averaged $505.93 a minute of each business day of 8 hours. 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,300,883 visits free of charge to 256,000 sick Indus- 
trial Policy-holders. 
Metropolitan men distributed over Twelve Millions of pieces of literature on 
health— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 200,000,000. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 8 years 17.9 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 69 per cent.; Tuberculosis, over 33 per cent.; Heart 
disease, over 23 per cent.; Bright’s disease, over 25 per cent.; Infectious 

diseases of children, over 46 per cent. : 


In general reduction and in each case of disease, this is far greater than that shown by statistics of the 
Registration Area of the United States 


Death Rate for 1919 lowest in History of Company. 

















